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\NIMAL EXPERIMENTATION. 


\ public meeting of the Suffolk District Med- 
ical Society, to consider the importance of Ani- 


mal Experimentation in its beneficent influence 


eivilized people alike, and decimating, or 
on the prevention and eure of disease in human. ' peop ’ 8 


beings and in animals was held in Ford Hall on 
Sunday, 
following papers were read. Dr. Charles W.. 
hot presided, 


CHARLES W. Extor: Ladies and Gen-. 
tlenen: This meeting is going to be one of 
ther sgiving and mutual congratulation ; 
We hope that it will also further publie knowl 
ede of the indebtedness of mankind to the pro- 
of medicine and to that body of medi- 
scientists who are known as ‘‘research’”’ 
as distinguished from lecturers or prac-_ 
hers, 
ome of us are very glad to come to a meet- | 

' thanksgiving and rejoicing 


“Ws within the past year, sorrows and dis- 
‘ntments in trying to make this world a bet- 
slace for human beings to live in. 
jave a meeting devoted to showing the tri- 
ois of medical scholars, teachers, 
over horrible diseases before which the. 
cian race was helpless for centuries but. 
ich are now successfully resisted, restricted, 
even prevented. 


and | 


November 19, 1922, at which time the. 


under control. 


scourges is long, including smallpox, the plague 


in several forms, typhus, typhoid, tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, malaria, anthrax, yellow fever, cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis, hookworm, sleeping sick- 
ness, and diabetes, their source and habits for 
the most part unknown, dreaded by barbarous 


even wiping out tribes, fi nilies, and communi- 
ties. Smallpox was the first of these seourges 
to be overcome, thanks to Jenner, more than a 
eentury ago: but within the past forty years, 
thanks chiefly to Pasteur and the new science 
of bacteriology, all of them have been brought 
We have passed the stage of 


‘ignorance and helplessness, have achieved great 


—deliverances already, and reasonably count on 
happy progress in the future, both near and far. 


We are going to hear this afternoon how 
that great work has been accomplished. I ecom- 


mend to your attention the fact that it has been 


and surgery. 
; because we. 
experienced great disappointments and. 


-erous and beneficent of all the professions. 


accomplished by scientifie students of medicine 
They are the men that have con- 
ferred these great benefits on mankind. I 
sometimes think that medicine is the most gen- 
not only brings relief, comfort, and joy to indi- 
viduals, but also to communities, nations, and 


the race. 


and prac-. 


Let us rejoice here and always in the great 
things it has done within recent years, observe 
the means by which the new resistance to for- 


-midable evils has been acquired, and prepare to 


The list of these terrible 


welcome further progress. 


\ 
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The first speaker this afternoon is Dr. Walter 
B. Cannon, Professor of Physiology in the Har- 
vard Medieal School, who is both a medical re- 
search student and a teacher of medicine. In 
his researches he has given much thought and 
labor to the connection between gland activities 
and mental emotions. He has also been for some 
years past a convincing exponent of the mani- 
fold uses of animal experimentation, 

I present to vou Dr. Cannon. 


THE VALUE OF ANIMAL EXPERIMEN- 
TATION TO THE PHYSICIAN IN) HIS 
DAILY WORK.” 


BY WALTER B. CANNON, M.D., BOSTON. 


Tue immense life insurance business of this 
country is based on the selection of persons with 
favorable chances of living the full span of 
years. When you apply for a policy, there- 
fore, the company wishes to know whether you 
are in good health. You have to be examined 
by a doctor, one who knows how the parts of 
the body work and what signs they give if they 
are not working properly. Among the first 
things he does is to listen to the heart. The 
heart is a pump, and as it contracts and drives 
the blood onward into the vessels two sounds 
are heard on listening over the chest. It was 
formerly supposed that these sounds were pro- 
duced by two parts of the heart. Laennee, the 
classic writer on this thought so. 
About eighty-six years ago, however, an Eng- 
lish physician named Williams experi- 
ments on living animals, and for the first time 
conclusively proved what causes the second 
sound. He showed that it is due to a sudden 
closing of the valves which prevent a back-flow 
of blood from the vessels into the pump. This 
proof he obtained by opening the chest and 
pressing upon the vessels near the valves, when 
he noted that the sound disappeared; and also 
by holding one of the valves back with a hook, 
when he observed that the sharp sound changed 
to a murmur. Because of these observations, 
every time the doctor takes out his stethoscope 
and listens to the heart sounds he knows at once 
whether the valves are tight or leaking. If they 
are leaking, the person will be a poor risk for 
insurance; his chances for long life are reduced, 
and to increase those chances he must be eare- 
ful of himself. That knowledge is based di- 
rectly on animal experimentation, Note 


vears ago. They have been useful ever since 
and will continue to be useful so long as medi- 
cine is practised. Remember that scientifie 
truth gives a perpetual service. 

In an examination for life insurance the doe- 
tor also measures the pressure of blood in the 
vessels. This is important because a high pres- 


*A fifteen-minute 
Boston, Sunday, November 19, 1922 


that | 


the facts were established nearly one hundred the disease by diet consists in starving until 


address at a public meeting at Ford fall, | 


sure requires of the heart a greatly increased 
labor, and means possible danger of a break in 
ihe vessels if the pressure in them is further in- 
ereased. Elderly people with high pressure 
must be especially careful about over-exertion, 
beeause that suddenly raises the pressure. All 
that we know about blood pressure and its con- 
trol has been learned by animal experimenta- 
tion. It was first measured in a living creature 
by an English clergyman, the Reverend Stephen 
Ifales, nearly two hundred years ago. The mod- 
ern method of studying the pressure has been 
to attach to an artery in a dog or a eat a glass 
tube containing mercury and seeing how high a 
column of mercury is supported. Obviously, 
this direet method cannot be used on human 
beings. An indirect method must be employed. 
That is done now by wrapping around the arm a 
rubber bag and blowing it up until the pulse 
is barely felt at the wrist. The pressure in the 
bag then balances the pressure in the vessels, 
and by knowing the pressure in the bag, that 
in the vessels can be judged. This indirect 
method, which permits one of the most im- 
portant measurements in medical practice, was 
devised wholly by experiments on animals. 
Clearly, it had first to be proved reliable by 
comparing it with the direct method. To do 
this, the bag, connected with a mercury eolumn, 
was wrapped around one hind lege of a dog, 
while the artery of the other hind lege was eon- 
nected directly with another mereury column. 
By comparing the columns on the two sides the 
reliability of the indirect external method was 
proved, and the proper size and shape of the 
bag were determined. Thus, every time a doe- 
tor makes a blood-pressure measurement he is 
employing the results of animal experimenta- 
tion. 


Another test made by the doetor in a life in- 
surance examination is concerned with the abil- 
ity of the body to use the starchy food which we 
eat. To learn about that the urine is tested to 
see whether sugar is continually being given off 
through the kidneys. If it is, the individual is 
suffering from a disease called diabetes. It is a 
common disease, and is surely fatal unless care- 
fully treated. Almost all that we know about 
diabetes and the mode of treating it has come 
from experiments on lower animals. Observa- 
tions on dogs proved that it is produeed by de- 
struction or injury of the pancreas. Experi- 
ments on dogs, performed here in Boston, 
showed that the most effective way of treating 


sugar no longer is lost from the body and then 
taking food which will maintain bodily activity 
without further loss of sugar. Only last year 
in Toronto experiments on dogs demonstrated 
that a substance can be extracted from the pan- 
ereas that ean take the place of the damaged or 
absent panereas and that permits the body to 
use sugar in quite the natural way. This meth- 
od is now being tried in human eases, with, I 
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may add, 
our knowledge of diabetes illustrates quite. 


dramatically the relation between experiments 
on ouimals and the treatment of human dis- 
€ase. 

Another way in which animals help the doe- 
tor io give proper eare to the sick is in showing 
the nature of the disease. For example. in ¢ 
condition such as pleurisy there may be an ap- 
pearance of fluid in the chest. This fluid may 
be associated with tuberculosis. The diagnosis 
is made by finding the tubercle bacillus. It may 
be impossible to find these germs in the fluid 
by means of the microscope because they are 
relatively so few. Under these conditions a 
small amount of the fluid is introdueed into a 
viiinea-pig, an animal very susceptible to the 
If tubereulosis develops in the guinea- 
pig. the fluid is known to be due to tuberculosis. 
A situilar test is made when tuberculosis of the 
kidneys is suspected. The early, most hopeful 
and most effective treatment is dependent on the 
information thus obtained, In learning the type 
of pneumonia from which a person is sutfering, 
so that proper treatment may be started, and 


diseuse, 


in discovering whether a person who has had 
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bleeding that sometimes follows childbirth. 
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standardization of ergot, a drug employed to 
bleeding, particularly the dangerous 
Er- 
vot can be tested on an animal and proved ef- 
feetive before being placed in the hands of a 
loetor, or it can be tested for the first time on 
a woman who is bleeding to death. The choice 
has to be made, 


1 might tell you much more about the rela- 


iion of animal experimentation to our acquaint- 


ance with the values of foods, with the processes 
of digestion, with respiration, and with vari- 
ous other activities of the body. But in the 
brief time available the examples I have given 
inust serve to illustrate how knowledge of the 
workings of the body is in daily use in medieal 
practice. Such knowledge decides whether a 
doctor shatl enter the siek-room with under- 
standing and insight, or baffled and bewildered. 
rou expect the watehmaker to know his: busi- 
Hess When vou send him your wateh. Ile knows 


it because he has learned the relations and uses 


know his business when vou go to him, 


typhoid fever is a danger to his fellow men, 


which there is use of the blood of 
animals have proved so 
as to be regularly relied upon. Lower 
mals are also used for the diagnosis of hydro- 


phobia (vabies) and of syphilis. Every tax- 


TeSTS 


lower 


laboratory 
ally being employed in the service of medicine 
for the welfare of the citizens. 

Still another important way in which animals 
have been useful to daily medical practice is in 


serviceable 
| 


oor carelessly. 
payer in Massachusetts helps to support a Siate : 


in whieh animal tests are eontinu-. 


of the different parts. You expect the doetor to 
Ile 
knows it because he has learned the uses of the 
parts of the body. And most of that knowledge, 
can assure vou, has been obtained by aninal 
experimentation, 

It is very important that the public should 
know that the animals used in laboratories for 
experimental purposes are not treated cruelly 
‘To seeure relief from pain and 
disease is the central purpose of medieal in- 
vestigation, In every medieal school and in 
every Institute for medical investigation in the 


United States rules governing the care of ani- 


discovering and testing drugs. All the drugs pro- 
dicing sleep, sueh as sulphonal trional, | 
Whien have been discovered thee past 
vears have been discovered by experi- 
merits on animals. <All the loeal anaesthetics 
s! as cocaine, for example, rendering small 
Siu vival operations painless, have been discov- 
er’ by experiments on animals. There is a dis- 


sing condition affeeting man that is known 
angina peetoris.”? The onty drug which 
‘vive prompt relief from it is amyl nitrite, 


ig which was discovered during expermmen- 4¢ the animal would defeat the object of the ex- 
One of the gravest scourges | 


oon on animals. 
| v social life has been the disease, syphilis. 


oresent treatment of that disease is by the. 
{ salvarsan. Not only is the treatment the 


“| of a long series of experiments on lower 


ils, but animals are constantly employed nq medical research institutions in’ the coun- 


st the reliability of the salvarsan that is 
ufactured. In a similar way it is necessary 
‘est other drugs. A very important agent in 
 ireatment of heart disease is digitalis. Its 
may vary widely in different samples. 
/'e only way to be sure that it has the stand- 
| quality is by previously learning its effeets 
1 the hearts of lower animals; and, in fact, it 
's thus tested. There are similar needs in the 


meals have been formally adopted—rules provid- 
ing for the comfort and sanitary surroundings 
of the animals, and requiring all operations to 
be approved by the laboratory director. He is 
held responsible for the problems studied and 
che methods used in studying them. Further, 
the rules require that all operations likely to 
eause greater discomfort than gome under an- 
anesthesia shall be done under anaesthesia and 
shall be followed by painless death. Only the 
director is permitted to make exceptions to these 
last provisions, and he is allowed to do so only 
in the rare cases in which anaesthesia or death 


periment. So confident are the directors of the 
laboratories that the condition of the animals 
and the uses to which they are put in meciical 
investigation would be regarded as satisfactory 


by reasonable people that all the medical schools 


try have publicly declared that representatives 
of humane societies may visit the laboratories 
and see for themselves what is going on. Such 
persons have been condueted through the lab- 
oratories of the Harvard Medical School on a 
number of occasions. 


The experimental method has transformed 
our modern world. The telegraph, the tele- 


| 
i 
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phone, wireless telegraphy, the electric light, 
the eleetrie ear, have all been developed through 
scientific experiments. The experimental meth- 
od has also made possible great progress in med- 
ical and surgical practice. Many causes of dis- 
ease and injury, however, still remain unknown. 
We have a firm faith that the same method that 
has worked so effectively in the past will con- 
tinue to work and will continue to bring great 
blessings to man and to the lower animals as 
well, 


De. Euior: - wish to express our obligation 
to Dr. Cannon for one point which he made 
plain, that is, the humane methods by which 
animal experimentation is carried on today. 
When | was a student in Paris in 1863-64 [ used 
to go to the lectures of a great physiologist of 
that day. who used, in lecturing to a large audi- 
ence, animals in such a way that nobody but 
himself could see what he was doing to the 
animal on the table. Often he would say to the 
class after working over the animal for a few 
minutes, has suecumbed.** It was a cruel 
waste of animal suffering, for the class had 
learned nothing. Nothing of that kind goes on 
in research laboratories today: the whole 
process is as gentle as possible, and with anes- 
thesia as a rule. Our next speaker is Dr. Place, 
who is physician in chief at the South Depart- 
ment Boston City Hospital. He is very com- 
petent to speak to this audience about the proper 
use of animals in the treatment of contagious 
diseases, because the South Department treats 
contagious diseases on a large seale, and Dr. 
Place knows that animal experimentation has 
achieved there great results in diminishing sut- 
fering and reducing mortality. 


THE ASPECTS OF 
LATION TO 
TION, 


BY EDWIN H, PLACE, M.D., BOSTON, 


ANTITOXINS IN 
ANIMAL 


EXPERIMENT A- 


In Isss, diphtheria toxin was discovered by 
Roux and Yersin. Its discovery and our knowl- 
edge of its action is due solely to animal experi- 


| 


mentation, The importance of this discovery was. 
over before antitoxin was between 380-40 per 


very great: first, because it brought to our 


knowledge a new mode of action in that a dis-. 


ease germ may secrete a virulent poison much in 
the same way that a rattlesnake does; second, 
because a method of investigation was opened 
whieh demonstrated the same type of action in 
other very fatal diseases, as tetanus or lock-jaw 
and botulism of food poisoning ; third, because 
it gave us a new and better understanding of 
the clinical nature of disease; and lastly be- 


a cure which has sinee followed. 
Mhe nature of toxin: chemically has defied 


knowledge of this poison to its effects on ani- 
mals, just as our knowledge of electricity and 
its control is great without complete informa- 
tion as to its essential nature. 

In faet, without animal experiment it would 
be impossible to know of this mode of action in 
disease as well as to show the presence of toxin 
to produce this effect. 

‘Toxin can be Cemonstrated only by animal 
experiment. 

Following the discovery of diphtheria toxin, 
von Behring in 1890 found that nature’s de- 
fense against this dangerous poison was by 
means of a chemical antidote or antitoxin. 
Again, this great advance in our knowledge was 
the result of animal experiment and in no other 
way could this gain have been made. In fact, 
the presence of antitoxin in the solutions we use 
for treatment daily ean be shown only by ani- 
mal experiments. 

Antitoxin, thus far, has been produced only 
in nature's laboratory through the action of liv- 
ing cells either of animals or man. Its ehemi- 
cal nature is not completely known. It can not 
be produced by purely chemical means nor with- 
out living tissues. 

If animals could not be used today, we would 
not only be unable to produce antitoxin for 
treatment of diphtheria but we could not even 
show the presence of antitoxin in solutions of it 
now on hand. And as antitoxin does not keep 
indefinitely, it would soon be impossible to know 
the activity and value of antitoxin solutions 
previously secured. 

The benefit of antitoxin has been so marked 
as to be accepted the world over by those fa- 
miliar with the facts. 

In cases treated at the outset of the disease. 


the death rate is practically nothing. Of about 
eases treated among the workers in the 


South Department from 1895 there have been 
no deaths. The mortality in the City Hospital 
before antitoxin was about 45 per cent. Within 
a vear after the use of antitoxin in 1895 it had 
dropped to 15 per cent.; and the present mor- 
tality is about 10 per cent. : 

In the very dangerous laryngeal form the 
mortality before antitoxin. was 90 per cent.. 
and with the use of antitoxin it has been below 
30 per cent., and averages about 25 per cent. 
Krom collected figures, the mortality the world 


cent.. and since antitoxin it has been about 10 
per cent. Moreover, it is clearly known that 
the present mortality remains at the present 
height only because of delay in administering 
the antidote; that antitoxin on the first day 
gives no deaths, on the second day about 4-5 per 
eent. die of diphtheria, on the third day, about 
12-15 per cent. die and on the fourth day from 


20-30 per cent. succumb. 
cause It Was the necessary step to the securing | 


is to be numbered by the million. 


analysis so far and we owe our considerable toxin for diphtheria alone, excluding tetanus 


The total lives saved by antitoxin since 1895 
If we stopped 
here the great benefits to mankind from anti- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Volum 
Number 


antiioxin, would justify the use of animals for 
experiment if you allow that man has any right 
to use the lower animals for his benefit, either 
for food. clothing or labor. Moreover, we owe 
them an additional debt on aecount of diphthe- 
ria alone which makes the preceeding seem in- 
significant. 

The deaths from diphtheria, due to failure to 
receive antitoxin or to receiving it too late, are 
probably in this country alone in the region of 
15.000 yearly. In the following cities for the 
period of ten years, from 1910 to 1919, inelu- 
sive, there were the following average vearly 
diphtheria deaths: 


Boston 176 
New York 1289 
Philadelphia 393 
San Franeiseo 60 
New Orleans 60 
Total average yearly deaths 1978 


About ten years ago, a means of determining 
in advanee those susceptible to diphtheria and 
also a means of producing a prolonged immuni- 
ty were secured so that we now have the power 
to secure such a general and prolonged immuni- 
ty that diphtheria may be almost eliminated as 
a cause of death. It is within the power of a 
community today without interference with its 
business, its social affairs, its education, or its 
recreation; in other words, without restriction 
of the activities of its people, to be essentially 
free from diphtheria and its damage. These 
means are the Sehick test and the active im- 
miunivation by the_toxin-antitoxin mixture of 
Behring. 

Both of these procedures not only were  se- 
cured by means of animal experiment and could 
be sccured in no other way, but they cannot be 
carrie on at all without the use of animals. 

‘| is possible scientifically, even if it may be 
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mentation altogether. The question arose as to 
whether human beings had any right to saerifice 
the lives of animals in order to proteet their own 
lives or the lives of their ehildren—had any 
right to do it. When | got a chanee to address 


the committee | invited them to eonsider this 


question: ‘‘Tlow many guinea pigs would you 
sacrifice in order to save the life of your baby ?’’ 
The question was not answered. Dr. Strong is 
the next speaker on the program. Dr. Strong 
has eneountered and dealt with more pestilences, 
plagues and epidemic diseases than anybody else 
in the world so far as | know. He has been in 


close contact with these destructive diseases in 


the Philippines, in China and in Serbia, and in 


many other parts of the world. | am sure he 
will tell you that in these countries animal ex- 


perimentation, the sacrifice of a few animals for 


human benefit, has been indispensable. It adds 


interest to the testimony of Dr. Strong that he 


has been in immediate contact with several trop- 
ical diseases in Panama and the neighboring re- 
vions, and can advise travellers how they can 
protect themselves when traveling in tropieat 
climates, where they are exposed at every mo- 
ment to infection. It gives me peculiar pleasure 
to present Dr. Richard P. Strong. 


EXPERIMENTATION 
EXOTIC AND TROP- 


WHAT ANIMAL 
HAS DONE FOR 
ICAL MEDICINE.* 


BY RICHARD P. STRONG, M.D., BOSTON. 


Ir is perhaps superfluous for me to remind 
an audience of this nature that the subject of 
health is one that is of great importance to 


impracticable, to live in good nutrition and/ every individual throughout the span of his life 


hes’) without the use of animal food. 
lover, absolutely impossible for us to provide 
of any degree against diphtheria 
Wivout the use of animals. With this use, a_ 
thorough, praetieal means is at hand of remov- 
in’ diphtheria menace almost completely 
“he saving of millions of lives, enormous 


v, and great economie loss, and this with 
os. Yering and deaths of the animals than oe- 
natural conditions in the life of wild 
“npossible for me to consider as humane 
‘‘itude whieh would exelude these great 
to our ehildren and our ehildren’s 


. Enior: The point that Dr. Place has just 
~ reminds me of a time when a considerable 
er of women had organized an attack on 
“’ Massachusetts Legislature with the object 
“curing a law prohibiting animal experi- 


| 
| 
| 
} 


one of us here this evening. 


It is. from the eradle to the grave. Likewise the pre- 


vention of infectious diseases and of their 
spread is a responsibility of every father and 
mother, of every sister and brother, of every 
Not one of you 
desires or believes it right that your neighbor 
should go about with a contagious or infectious 
disease, sometimes unrecognized by himself or 
undeteeted by others, and convey the same to 
you or members of your family, not infrequent- 
ly giving rise to a true epidemic of the infee- 
tion. Also, you of course realize that we must 
first recognize or diagnose a disease before we 
can hope to prevent or suecessfully treat and 
eure it. Now for the detection of many of these 
infectious diseases, as well as for the prevention 
of their spread, the use of the lower animals 1s 
necessary, and an aecurate diagnosis of these 
diseases and the detection of the infection can 
often not be made or the proper treatment 


*Remarks made at public meeting arranged by Suffolk District 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 
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given without the use of some of the lower ani- 
mals. I refer to such infectious diseases as 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, plague, 
cholera, dysentery, small-pox, hydrophobia, 
sleeping sickness, haemorrhagic jaundice, and 
so on. I have been asked to speak to you par- 
ticularly on the necessity for the use of the 
lower animals in the detection and prevention 
and treatment of the exotic and tropical dis- 
eases, so called because they occur particularly 
in foreign or hot climates but not necessarily 
confined to such countries. The reason that a 
number of them do not oecur now in the United 
States in devastating and epidemie form is due 
largely to the knowledge we have aequired of 
their etiology and prevention through animal 
experimentation. In the time at my disposal 
today [ can only refer to a few of these dis- 
eases. 

Thus cholera is a disease which is endemic 
in India and in the past twenty years it has 
killed there nearly eight millions of people: the 
deaths usually have varied from three to four 
hundred thousand per year. There have been 
nine great epidemics of cholera originating in 
India in a little over eighty vears, and the 
United States has been visited by it on a 
number of occasions, particularly upon six. In 
1892 the river Elbe, the source of water supply 
of the city of Hamburg, became infected with 
the exereta containing the cholera organism of 
one or perhaps several persons with unrecog- 
nized eases of cholera. An epidemie followed 
and in less than two months’ time nearly sev- 
enteen thousand people who drank the water 
eontracted the disease, and more than half of 
them died from it. During this epidemie and 


again in 1911 when cholera was epidemic in. 


southern Europe, a number of cases of the dis- 
ease arrived at our seaports, but they were de- 
tected there by our quarantine officers, as were 
also a number of individuals carrving the germs 
of cholera in their intestines and exhibiting no 
symptoms of the disease, so-called ‘cholera car- 
riers,’ by whom cholera is so often introduced 
into a country. Thus, by the detection of these 
individuals, cholera was kept out of the United 
States and an epidemie prevented, 

That this was possible depended particularly 
upon a few animal experiments. This may 
sound improbable, but it is true, for there is 
only one method of detecting a cholera carrier, 
namely, through a bacteriological diagnosis, 
and the bacteriological diagnosis of the chol- 
era micro-organism depends upon one or two re- 
actions—those of agglutination, or bacterioly- 
sis, the latter the so-called Pfeiffer’s reaction. 
For both of these reactions the use of animals is 
necessary. The cholera micro-organism cannot 
be identified from its morphology and cultural 
properties alone. The agglutination test is per- 
formed with a serum prepared by inoculating 
either a rabbit or a horse with the cholera germ 
on three or four oeeasions. A week after the 


last inoe.lation, the rabbit is anesthitized and 
some of the blood drawn. In performing the 
agglutination test a few drops of the blood se- 
rum of this animal is mixed with a_ small 
amount of fluid containing the suspected germs. 
If these are cholera micro-organisms they cease 
to move, and become clumped or agglutinated ; 
if the suspected micro-organisms are not chol- 
era micro-organisms, they remain isolated from 
one another, and motile. The other test for the 
cholera organism, the Pfeiffer reaction, is per- 
formed by inoculating a guinea pig in the ab- 
dominal or peritoneal cavity with the suspected 
germs mixed with a drop of the same diluted 
anti-cholera serum. If the germs are cholera 
micro-organisms they become immediately dis- 
solved, and the guinea pig remains well, the se- 
rum protecting it. Both of these tests are very 
accurate and reliable. 

I first studied these tests or reactions shortly 
after the LLamburg@ epidemie | have referred to. 
| recall very well my first important experi- 
ence in employing these bacteriological tests 
when I was in the Philippine Islands in 1902, 
and when there rested upon me the responsi- 
bility of declaring the city of Manila to be in- 
fected with cholera. Two individuals who had 
come to Mamila a tew days before had died, each 
after a very brief illness. No cholera had been 
present in the Philippine Islands, as far as was 
known, for many years. Obviously the an- 
nouncement that cholera had appeared in the 
city would be serious; the port would be de- 
clared infected, quarantine measures would be 
subjected, commerce, industry, and business 
would seriously suffer, and an expensive sani- 
tary campaign would have to be undertaken. I 
applied these two bacteriological tests in eon- 
‘nection with these cases, using the rabbit se- 
rum and the guinea-pig Pfeiffer test. They 
were both positive and | did not hesitate to an- 
nounce that cholera was present. ‘These were 
the first two cases recognized of the great epi- 
demic of cholera which later swept through the 
Philippine Islands in whieh there were 166,000 
people attacked and 109,000 deaths. Their 
early recognition in Manila gave the health au- 
thorities the opportunity to immediately un- 
dertake an extensive anti-cholera campaign 
through which the infection was limited to cer- 
tain districts of the city, and from which the 
disease was eventually entirely exterminated. 

Finally, for the preparation and testing of 
the value of cholera vaccine or cholera prophy- 
lactic, so useful as is the typhoid vaccine for 
the protection of doctors, nurses, and individ- 
uals generally during an epidemic of the dis- 
ease, the use of animals is also necessary. 

Plague is the most fatal of all the dangerous 
infectious diseases. During the past twenty 
years over ten million deaths have oeceurred 
from it in India. In 1907 the deaths in India 
were 1,315,000. A million deaths a year from 
plague has not been unusual, and in the large 
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past year or two plague has been present in the 
Iaiied States in San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Pensacola, Beaumont, and Galveston. The di- 
prevention, and treatment of bubonic 
plague are all most closely connected with and 
dependent upon animal experimentation. In 
order for us to know whether the plague bacil- 
lus is present in material from a bubo of a pa- 
tient, or in the blood or sputum of a suspected 
plague patient, or if in the body of a rat sup- 
posed to have died of plague infection, it is only 
necessary to shave a small area, about an inch 

| diameter, of the skin of the abdomen of a 
oulnee pig, and to rub into this area, very 
much as in vaceination, a small amount of the 
suspected material. If the plague bacillus is 
present the guinea pig contracts plague and dies 
of if in several days. The diagnosis is made 
with certainty from the autopsy upon the 
guinea pig. It eannot be so made without this 
experiment upon the guinea pig, as neither the 
cultures of the plague bacillus nor its mor- 
phology will distinguish it from a number of 
other baeteria. 

in order to know whether the floor of a room 
is infected with a plague germ, or whether fleas 
infected with the plague germ are present in 
the room, it is often only necessary to place sev- 
eral guinea pigs in such a room. If plague ba- 
cilli are present the guinea pigs will contract 
the disease. Such guinea pigs have been called 
‘“scutinel’’ guinea pigs; so susceptible are these 
animals to plague that they may contract the 
disease from a single plague germ. 

| have been told that I must tell you of per- 
sonal experiences. I also reeall very well dur- 
ing the winter of 1910 in Manchuria, when Dr. 


agh osis 


Tesene and L were combating the epidemic of 
pietunonie plague raging there, we had to take 
the Utmost precautions not to introduce plague 


infection unwittingly into our laboratory, it be- 
io our custom when we returned to the labora- 
tory for other work to remove our masks, gloves, 
vic. used for protection, when we were with pa- 


th in the surrounding wards. .We werestudy=7 


ive he nature Of the disease and its method of 
1 ‘aission, and of course in order to discover 
‘acts it was necessary to perform experi- 
» upon animals. When, however, our nor- 
1 vuinea pigs which we had not inoculated 
| to die of plague in our laboratory, we 
the room was otherwise infeeted with 
1c and we promptly moved into another 
«ng and disinfeeted the old one as best we 
. Without these sentinel guinea pigs 
detected the infection in this laboratory, 

/ cht not be here today, perhaps tiring you 

. the recital of some of these facts. I need 
vy add that the method of transmission of bu- 
‘ plague through the agency of the rat flea 

“3 diseovered by experiments performed upon 
Mm imals, particularly guinea pigs and rats, and 
(he method of transmission of pneumonic 


cuinea pigs, monkeys, and tarbagans, whieh last 
animal was the originator of the Manchurian 
epidemic. Plague is primarily a disease of an- 
imals (rodents), and man aequires his infection 
primarily from these animals, 

Finally, in the treatment of bubonie piague, 
by far the most efficient remedy we possess is 
the anti-plague serum, and if the diagnosis of 
the case is made promptly, and the serum given 
very early in the disease, the results are often 
very favorable. However, if the serum is given 
late in the disease very little favorable effect 
usually results. It may be superfiuous for me 
to say that for the preparation of the anti- 
plague serum, horses are necessary, and for the 
testing of the value and strength of the serum 
to determine the human dose, white rats are 
often used. 

I have not time this evening to go into de- 
tails of the necessity for animal experimentation 
in connection with a number of the other dis- 
eases [ have mentioned. Much of our knowl- 
edge regarding the parasite causing amoebie 
dysentery has been acquired from experiments 
upon dogs and eats. Sometimes the tuberele 
bacillus can be most satisfactorily distinguished 
from the leprosy bacillus by animal inoculation. 
The guinea pig is susceptible to the former 
micro-organism and not to the latter. In sleep- 
ing sickness and also in haemorrhagie jaundice 
or Weil’s disease, two quite distinet diseases, 
the parasites causing them are usually not pres- 
ent in sufficiently great number in the blood for 
us to deteet them with the microscope, so that 
in order to diagnose them it is necessary to in- 
oculate a guinea pig or rabbit with a small 
amount of the human blood. ‘The parasites de- 
velop rapidly in the blood of these animals and 
a eorrect diagnosis can then be made. A man 
might go about for months with sleeping sick- 
ness undiagnosed and then it perhaps would be 
too late to treat him suecessfully were it not for 
this test upon animals. It must be stated, how- 
ever, that some eases of sleeping sickness termi- 
naté Tatally even when treatment has been be- 
vun early in the course of the disease. The most 
suecessful method of treatment for sleeping 
sickness in man, and of surra (the eorrespond- 
ing infection in horses) was discovered through 
animal experiments performed largely upon 
guinea pigs and rabbits. 

In relation to small-pox, everyone knows that 
it is necessary or most desirable to use calves 
for the preparation of small-pox virus, and in 
the tropics monkeys are sometimes used or vac- 
cinated for the purpose of testing the strength 
or potency of the vaceine, before it is employed 
for human vaccination. Owing to the facet that 
certain apparently unenlightened persons are 
still opposing vaccination and the use of ani- 
mals for preparing vaccines, [ should like to 
give you the facts in regard to small-pox in the 
Philippine Islands during the past few years. 
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Before the American occupation of the Islands 
there were frequently between thirty to forty 
thousand deaths annually in the Philippine Is- 
lands from small-pox. When systematic, prop- 
erly controlled vaccination was introduced and 
thoroughly carried out, the disease disappeared 
shortly afterwards in those districts in which 
the vaccinations were properly made. Thus 
in the city of Manila for five years prior to 
1912, when I left the Islands, there was not a 
death from small-pox. This condition continued 
for two years longer. After 1914 general vac- 
cination of new-born children and of other un- 
protected persons was not insisted upon and 
often not carried out. In 1918 the disease be- 
came epidemic there and fifty thousand deaths 
followed. General vaccination was then re- 
sumed and the Islands are again almost free 
from small-pox. Facts like these speak for 
themselves and there would seem to be no need 
for further argument. 


I may say in conclusion that | have never 
spoken publicly before upon the subject of ani- 
mal experimentation, and I never thought it 
would be necessary for me to do so, particularly 
in Boston, and I have asked myself why is it 
necessary for us or why does it seem advisable 
for us to speak upon this subject before you 
this evening? It seems that it is necessary be- 
eause largely on account of the recent activities 
and publications of a number of people who 
are actually acting in opposition to human 
progress and the prevention of disease, there 
is today apparently a great amount of misun- 
derstanding upon the subject of animal experi- 
mentation, and many people who have become 
violently opposed to animal experimentation 
have been brought to their belief by misrepre- 
sentation or misunderstanding of faets, or by 
ignorance. Now | do not believe that there 
ean be two diametrically opposed beliefs on 
this subject unless there is on the one hand 
much ignorance, sometimes due perhaps to ex- 
elusion of inquiry or thought, or on the other, 
maliciousness or fanaticism. To those whose 
hearts are apparently bad and who are mali- 
cious, it is more difficult to appeal, but there are 
also I believe sincere people who are attending 
and holding meetings or supperting and even 
issuing publications in opposition to animal ex- 
perimentation in general, who are doing so 
solely because they are really unenlightened 
upon the actual facts in regard to the necessity 
for animal experimentation in connection with 
the progress of medicine and the prevention 
and relief of suffering. Henee it is to them as 
well as to vou that we appeal; to vou who are 
anxious to familiarize yourself with these facets 
in connection with animal experimentation, 
through which such great suceess in preventive 
medicine has already come, and through whieh 
greater success will undoubtedly come, in order 
that you may be able to spread such knowledge 
to your children or relatives, or your neighbors, 


for the welfare of all. For unless there is 
greater popular education upon the subject, un- 
less the general publie can acquire a more cor- 
rect knowledge of the value of animal experi- 
mentation in relation to human welfare, mis- 
representation by the misguided opponents of 
animal experimentation and viviseetion, bids 
fair to have a clear field, and ignorance and 
error will be liable to play havoe in our combat 
for the prevention of disease and your protec- 
tion from it. Hence there is a moral obliga- 
tion for all of us to try and understand and 
have correet knowledge upon this subject, and 
when ignorance is dissipated and proper under- 
standing accomplished, the sensational publica- 
tions and articles that are now appearing 
against animal experimentation will largely 
cease before the condemnation and resentment 
of the American public. 


Dr. ELior: And now we turn to another part 
of the subject—the benefit to animals them- 
selves. It seems to me that during the last 20 
vears we Americans, living in an atmosphere of 
vreat freedom of thought and speech, have seen 
develeping among us an exaggerated idea of 
personal liberty for the individual, even if that 
personal liberty is exercised at the cost and 
against the will of the mass of the people. A 
good illustration of this frame of mind is given 
by the few parents who refuse to allow their 
children to be vaccinated. Another illustration 
is given by a minority in the American common- 
wealth who violate the Prohibitory amendment 
and laws. These protests against majority rule 
take effect on the human race alone. We are 
now to consider the good results of animal ex- 
perimentation on other races of animals. I pre- 
sent to you Prof. George H. Parker, who will 
tell us of the benefits to animals themselves 
which have resulted from animal experimenta- 
tion. 


THE BENEFIT TO ANIMALS OF MEDICAL 
EXPERIMENTATION. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. PARKER, BOSTON. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I was very much interested in what Dr. Eliot 
said about his experiences in early years in a 
European laboratory. About 25 vears ago I 
attended a small laboratory, where I presume 
there was as much vivisection done as in any 
laboratory in the country. The director was a 
man who eared for his animals; he was good to 
them. Reviewing the situation it was quite con- 
trary to that which Dr. Eliot described. In the 
town where this laboratory was, dogs were used 
to haul the vegetables to market. They had to 
come In very early in the morning, and these 
dogs had no place to rest -xeept on the cold 
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gto: - in the market place. The person who 


eou ieted this laboratory secured the passage, 
through the state government, of an act provid- 
ing ‘hat every person who brought vegetables 
to market must earry a large board on which 
the dog eould rest. In this European town the 
man who was the director of the largest labora- 
tory was also president of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and a member 
of the Anti-Viviseetion Society. 

is shows the great change which took place 
in twenty-five years. I am here to say a few 
words to you about animals and the animal side 
contrasted with the human side of the subject 
under discussion. There is a eurrent opinion 
that diseases are prevalent only among men 
and domestic stocks of animals. This view is 
not borne out by what is known of animals in 
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the Spaniards. You must keep in mind that 
races of animals have been swept away by epi- 
demies in past ages. 

L have been to the Pribilof Islands in Alaska 
to study fur seals. Thousands and thousands of 
these animals come to these two small islands to 
breed. They leave in the summer months and 
Stay in the sea nearby. They return in Sep- 
tember or October, when about 94,000 young 
animals are born. When they return to the is- 
lands, a year later, they are about 50 per cent. 
less in number. Pneumonia and hookworm 
sweep off these animals. Disease becomes 
rampant among them as soon as the herds gath- 
er together. 

These two islands were acquired by the gov- 
ernment as a part of Alaska. Many considered 
Secretary Seward crazy when he paid Russia 


the wild state. Animals are just as subject to | %8.000,000 for this territory. But from these 


infection and disease as are human beings, and 
the results are as disastrous. 


In my work in Cambridge I use lower ani- 
mals, those far down on the scale, so low that 
society will seareely regard them as animals. I 
remember being visited by a gentleman, who 
on entering looked around and said: ‘‘Oh! you 
only work on fish and things of that kind; we 
are interested in animals.’’ It is a recognized 
fact that when you come to study the lower ani- 
mals, you find that they are as subject to dis- 
eases as the higher. An earthworm or a eater- 
pillar will contract a disease and sometimes die, 
often at a very eritical time in our work. Or 
take the horn pout; we are fighting diseases in 
these fishes, which we have secured for this 
work, and while we are working on them they 
die. So it is loss of time. One course of this 
work takes several months, and when the ani- 
mals die the boys lose interest. They have come 
to know the individual fishes and even earth- 
Worms and recognize their peculiarities. 

You know perfectly well that most of our 
animals are extinct or disappearing. The 
cons-rvationists tell us that at the present rate 


In © out 50 years the fur-bearing animals will 
have vone, or practically gone. The buffale was 
pro cally extinet until the Bison Society took 
this -:atter up and eared for the few which 
we eft. Now there are about 700-800 head 
0: “alo in America. They are kept on large 
pi reserves, they still suffer from diseases, 
a ve to be attended to. They are subject 
to ‘se Just as much as human beings. So dis- 


ea ins over the whole animal kingdom. 
higher animals conditions resemble those 
sce “Long men, 


snow that the horse originated in North 
., and was a small animal, the size of a 
“ih 5 toes. After evolution in America the 
‘read over the world. We know all this 
te fossil remains. When North America 
~ iscovered there were no horses here. Dis- 
‘ust have swept them away. They were 
<it back again from Europe probably by 
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two islands alone the United States has received 
a return of $12,000,000. The government has 
undertaken preservation measures which have 
helped. Today a great deal has been done to 
make the lives of the seals more secure. 

Whenever preservation measures are under- 
taken the knowledge gained by physicians from 
centuries of observation on human beings and 
from years of experimental work on animals is 
immediately made available in bettering the 
conditions in wild animal life. Wild animals, 
therefore, profit as much from the advancement 
of medical science through observation and ex- 
perimentation as man does himself. 

I, therefore, beg you to do whatever you can, 
and see to it that the animal is protected by be- 
ing allowed to serve in his place in carrying for- 
ward this valuable experimental work for the 
advancement of Medicine. 


Dr. Evior: We shall now have the pleasure 
of hearing Dr. Lester H. Howard, the director 
of the State Division of Animal Industry, who 
will tell us how animal experimentation has 
assisted in the control of contagious diseases 
among animals. 


HOW ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION HAS 
ASSISTED IN THE CONTROL OF 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG 
ANIMALS. 


BY LESTER H. HOWARD, D.V.S., BOSTON. 


In 1913 approximately 1100 horses were de- 
stroyed in Massachusetts by official order on 
account or being affected with glanders—an in- 
curable contagious disease of that species read- 
ily communicable, however, to the human sub- 
ject and always fatal in its results. Eight 
years later—year 1921—that high record of 
eleven hundred deaths had been rapidly re- 
duced to eleven; that is to say, for every one 
hundred glandered horses destroyed in 1913 
only one was killed in 1921. 
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We find the record in the city of Boston alone 
for the same period still more striking. In the 
year 1913 in that city 556 glandered horses 
were destroyed, and last year (1921) only one. 

The year 1913 marked the high point in a rec- 
ord which had been gradually ascending for 
many previous years and might have continued 
to ascend but for the new methods of diagnosis 
which had been discovered, and which were 
first officially put in force at that time. 

Many of the animals destroyed were fine in- 
dividuals of the species and represented a large 
money value. 


Boston has for many years had the reputa- 
tion of using the finest horses of all American 
cities. A Western authority in such matters, 
an official of the American Horse Owners’ As- 
sociation, in comparing the horses, especially 
the draft herses, of all cities, unhesitatingly 
states that the finest types are to be seen in 
Boston, and all know from personal observation 
of their condition that they are well fed and 
eared for and worked under humane conditions. 
A trip to these parts of the city where the mo- 
tors have not driven them out—the market dis- 
trict, railroad yards, wharves, ete.—will con- 
vince anyone that our horses are not only 
necessary to commercial trade, but at the same 
time are models of their species. 


How have we been able to reduce the con- 
demnation and slaughter of approximately one 
hundred horses per month in the State of Massa- 
chusetts to one horse per month? How have 
we been able to prevent the money loss to our 
citizens of ten to twenty thousand dollars a 
month—to say nothing of the saving of human 
lives (and glanders for many years until re- 
cently has taken a certain toll of human life) ? 
What factor has been the principal one in ac- 
eomplishing this very satisfactory control of 
a contagious disease of animals, and justifying 
us in a hope of complete extermination in the 
near future? 

The answer is ‘‘animal experimentation,’’ the 
development, by experiment with live animals, 
of an accurate method of diagnosis whereby 
large groups of exposed animals may be tested 
and those which have picked up the infection 
disclosed before they become actual spreaders 
of the disease. y 

This one instance cited of a contagious dis- 
ease now under control amply justifies the ani- 
mal experimentation which has made it pos- 
sible, and further justifies its continuance for 
the many benefits to the animal kingdom which 
will undoubtedly acerue. 

It has been said that the human race could 
not exist without domestie animals, that but 
for them it would rapidly become extinct. We 
ean well believe that statement if we rely on 
an estimate that the domestie animal is the 
original source of thirty-seven per cent. of the 
food consumed by the people. Consequently 
it 1S very necessary that we eliminate disease 


from them as far as possible so that they may 
propagate in sufficient numbers and may rapid- 
ly develop to the point where they are available 
for food and raiment. I have said nothing 
about the uses of horses for business and pleas- 
ure or recreation, that they are indispensable 
in war, or of how absolutely dependent upon 
them and other animals is successful agricul- 
ture; neither have I mentioned their mute serv- 
ice in producing biological preparations now 
so extensively used in the prevention and cure 
of diseases of men. 

During the great war many thousand horses 
were used in this country for manufacturing 
sera which saved thousands of wounded soldiers 
from the horrors of such diseases as tetanus and 
gangrene. We must go on producing animals 
of the several species and endeavor to main- 
tain them free from disease. 

Hog cholera, a contagious disease of swine, 
formerly decimated our droves of hogs, often 
destroying a whole herd in the space of a few 
days. The losses from it in the country at large 
formerly amounted to more than forty million 
dollars a year. Finally the Bureau of Animal 
Industry experiment station at Washington 
produced anti-hog cholera serum, a biological 
preparation which immunizes swine against this 
disease and, if used in connection with a small 
quantity of the active virus of the disease it- 
self, absolutely protects them for life. Swine 
are used for the production of this material 
and there can be manufactured from one live 
hog, by methods which have been perfected by 
animal experimentation, sufficient material to 
immunize for life a hundred of the same species. 

This year, 1922, is the centenary of the birth 
of Louis Pasteur, the father of modern bac- 
teriology, whose investigations have resulted in 
immeasurable benefits to the animal kingdom. 
One of his earliest efforts resulted in the dis- 
covery of the cause of anthrax in sheep, a dis- 
ease carrying a very high mortality. After 
much research, having found it to be a living 
organism, he at once devised a method to pro- 
tect that species from its ravages. The effi- 
ciency of his anthrax vaccine was immediately 
shown by the successful immunization, from 
1881 to 1883, of 800,000 sheep. In his research 
work the living animal was necessarily used, 
but millions of animal lives and some human 
lives have since been saved by the sacrifice of 
those few. 

Every year in Massachusetts we immunize 
the animals on many infected farms against 
anthrax, and so complete is the protection af- 
forded that we have very few deaths to record. 
A pasture or field once infected with the germs 
or spores of this disease may remain a source 
of contagion for many years. They become in- 
fected either from an anthrax ecareass, or in 
many instances by the overflow of a stream 
carrying the waste material of a tannery or fac- 
tory where infected hides or infeeted wool 
from foreign countries have been used in manu- 
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facture. The receding stream leaves some of 
the infective material on the overflowed fields, 
and susceptible animals grazing there or con- 
suming the hay which has grown thereon fre- 
quently beeome victims of the infection. 

As the result of this researeh work in dis- 


eases of animals first begun by Pasteur, and 
which subsequent workers have developed to a 
high degree of perfection, a serum for immuni- 
zation against the disease is produced from the 
blood of horses, and we are now able to protect 
the animals grazing on infected ground, and 
the pastures, though harboring the organisms, 
ean be used with safety for immunized animals. 

The greatest disease eradication work ever 
undertaken is that 1 w being carried on by the 
several States in eo-.peration with the Federal 
Government in the eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis by the use of the tuberclin test. Already 
20,000 herds in the several States, comprising 
nearly half a million cattle, have been declared 
free of the disease and are on the so-called 
‘‘tuberculosis-free accredited herd list.’’ In ad- 
dition, 225,000 herds, comprising about two mil- 
lion cattle, have passed one or more clean tests 
and are well on the road to full accreditation 
as tubereulosis-free. 


It begins to look as if final suecess of the plan 
may be looked forward to with confidence, and 
that bovine tuberculosis will be ultimately eradi- 
eated. Think of all it will mean to control, and 
possibly eradicate, a disease which for many 
years has taken a toll of hundreds of thousands 
of animal lives—not to mention the fact of its 
undoubted communieability to the human race, 
especially children. Tuberculosis in cattle and 
swine has eost the live-stoeck industry of the 
country as much as fifty millions of dollars in 
a single year, A thousand trains of fifty cars 
each, loaded to capacity, would contain the 
number of swine whose ecareasses were con- 
denned as unfit for food in one year on ac- 
count of tubereulosis. In 1916 at only seven 
o! the large packing plants of the country 
thore were condemned on slaughter, as unfit for 
food on account of generalized tubercu- 
ios, what would amount to fifty train loads of 
callie of forty ears each. 

‘ese conditions caused the United States 
‘ocornment to inaugurate the present great co- 
operative plan now in operation to exterminate 
1. disease. It would not have been started and 

» siceessful prosecution could not have been 

ccled without the aid of the tuberculin test, 
i this test has been developed and perfected 

“periments in which live animals have been 
pecessary. 

Many of our disease control problems have 
1 been mentioned, and the solution of some 

‘liem still awaits the further assistance to 
» gained by animal experimentation. 

Veterinary science, on which is based all ani- 

mal disease control work, depends for its ad- 


vaneement at the present day largely upon the 


new truths which scientific investigators reveal 
to it, and the day which sees the restriction or 
prohibition of animal experimentation by com- 
petent men will also mark the decline of veteri- 
nary science and of the veterinary profession in 
its chosen field of service to the animal kingdom. 


Dr. Evior: One further consideration with 
regard to animal experimentation. The oppo- 
nents generally assume that they are the per- 
sons who feel kindly toward animals, and re- 
joice to cultivate the affection of animals to- 
ward themselves. Is not this the real fact—that 
animal experimentation has developed among 
animals and also among mankind a greater feel- 
ing of kindness between human beings and ani- 
mals? I think that we may well avoid putting 
the argument for animal experimentation 
chiefly on money or property grounds. So many 
horses, so many cattle, so many hogs saved. Why 
not say so many children saved? The real 
ground of justification is that human kindness 
toward human beings and towards animals has 
been enormously increased by animal experi- 
mentation, and that on the whole the increase of 
human kindness is the hope of civilization. We 
owe these processes and developments to that 
kindest of all professions—medicine. 

I could have wished that there were more peo- 
ple here this afternoon to hear the arguments 
that have been put before you. I hope that 
there may be more meetings on the subject, and 
that what has been said here will reach the pub- 
lic, and will prove of value in correcting mis- 
understandings and in inereasing the general 
knowledge of the objects and methods of med- 
ical research. 


Book Reviews. 


Syphilis and Associated Diseases. By GEORGE 


M. KATSAINOsS. 


This book is a very comprehensive and 
thorough treatise, written by a Greek physician 
of Boston in modern Greek, for three reasons, 
which are stated in the preface, which occupies 
nearly a quarter of the book. These reasons 
are: First, to offer to the Greeks in America 
an attractive and useful work on the subject in 
their own language; Second, to rebuke the stu- 
pidity of the various Pseudo-Hellenes; and 
Third, to rebuke the ‘‘foreign-tongued barbari- 
ans’’ who regard Greek as a dead language. 

The preface is a long, philosophical discussion 
of the importance of venereal disease and the 
harm it does both to the individual, the city, and 
the Commonwealth: embellished by many quota- 
tions from the Greek authors, and displaying 
great learning. Certain comments are made in 
this preface on the discourtesy of certain phy- 
sicians in charge of some of our larger Boston 
clinies, who apparently refused to allow Dr. 
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Katsainos to share in the use of their clinical 
facilities. He quotes Euripides with telling 
effect in regard to the pride which goes before 
a fall, then relates the courtesy and kindness 
with which he was received in a elinie in Paris, 
and states that whatever knowledge he may 
have, he owes to Paris and not to Boston. 

The book is dedicated to Ernest Gaucher and 
to his great predecessors in the field of Syphil- 
ology in Paris. The book itself gives a very 
interesting and thorough account of what is 
known of the origin of the disease, and ealls at- 
tention to the fact that it was apparently un- 
known to the ancient Greeks and Romans. <A 
thorough account is given of the bacteriological 
researches which led up to the discovery of the 
Spirochaeta Pallida 


There are chapters on Etiology, Diagnosis, 
Prognosis, and, naturally enough, Treatment by 
Mereury and Salvarsan. There is a chapter on 
Congenital Syphilis and a chapter on the Was- 
sermann reaction. The social importance of 
syphilis is discussed at length and its relation 
to marriage. 

There is an interesting study of the origin of 
the word syphilis, the name which was said to 
have been given the disease about the year 1530 
by Ieronymus Phrakostorius, an Italian physi- 
cian, from the name of a shepherd who had 
cursed the sun because it had slain his flocks 
during a spell of excessive heat. The sun pun- 
ished him by making a rash come out on his 
body. Our author, on the other hand, traces 
the origin of the name to the word asuphelos. 
which occurs in the Iliad, meaning disgusting 
or dishonored. The name gonorrhea is supposed 
to have been derived from goné, meaning sperm. 
and reo, the Greek word meaning to flow. It 
was not applied in his time to the real gonor- 
rhea, which at that time did not exist, but the 
name survived. 

The book is thorough, scholarly, and of great 
interest, and shows not only the thorough ac- 
quaintance of the author with his subject, but 
also a refreshing use of appropriate quotations 
from Homer and the great Greek tragic writers, 
which give unusual pleasure to the reader of 
the book. It ought to be translated into English 
for the benefit of the ‘‘foreign-tongued barbari- 
ans,’’ whom the author from the tenor of his 
preface, apparently wishes to rebuke. It was 
interesting to the reviewer to find that a very 
moderate acquaintance with ancient Greek en- 
abled him to read this book in modern Greek at 
least sufficiently well to get the gist of it. 

‘The book is beautifully printed and bound, 
and the publishers are the Cosmos Printing 
Company of 49 Madison Street, New York City. 
It ought to be useful to know the name of the 
publishing house, if anyone should want to pub- 
lish a medical treatise in the Greek language. 
To recognize our familiar medical terms, so 


Greek, in their former typography, is an inter- 
esting experience. Anyone who is familiar with 
Greek literature from Plato and Aristotle 
downward will realize its singular value as a 
medium for accurate definition and description, 
of which so much of medical literature consists, 
and if he will take the trouble to read Dr. 
Katsainos’ valuable treatise, will find that mod- 
ern Greek has not lost the aceuracy, beauty, or 
adaptiveness which characterized the ancient 
tongue of Hellas. 


Crime, Its Cause and Treatment. By CLARENCE 
Darrow, New York, Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Clarence Darrow, the author, a well-known 
lawyer of Chicago, has written a most timely 
and valuable book—while it contributes nothing 
new and the author makes no claim to originali- 
ty, it summarizes briefly the prevailing opinions 
of those interested in one of the greatest prob- 
lems which confronts the world today,—that of 
crime and its prevention and punishment. 

This noted lawyer, who has spent forty years 
of his life in the courts, has been doing more 
than pleading cases; he has studied the crim- 
inal while prosecuting or defending him, and 
the result of his experiences and _ reflections 
should be read by every student of biology and 
psychology and by society at large. We say 
‘‘The conception of man and the treatment of 
crime and criminals by the courts is not better 
nor more scientific than was the old-time doc- 
tor’s treatment of physical ailments by magic, 
incantations and sorcery.’’ Again, ‘‘Some of 
the more humane or ‘squeamish,’ who believe 
in punishment, contend that the object of this 
infliction is the reformation of the victim.’’ 

‘‘The idea that crime is prevented by punish- 
ment, if believed, would be followed by re- 
quirements that the young should visit prisons 
that they might realize the consequences of 
erime, and that all executions should be public 
and should be performed on the highest hill.’’ 

‘‘That vengeance is the moving purpose of 
punishment is shown by the religious teachings 
that shape the ethical ideas of the Western 
World.’’ As to conscience, he says, ‘‘Consience 
is purely a matter of environment, education 
and temperament.’’ 

‘It is apparent that a thing is not necessari- 
ly bad because it is forbidden by law. Legisla- 
tures are forever repealing and_ abolishing 
criminal statutes, and organized society is con- 
stantly ignoring laws, until they fall into disuse 
and die. The laws against witeheraft, the long 
line of ‘blue laws,’ the laws affecting religious 
beliefs, and many social customs, are well known 
examples of legal and innocent acts which legis- 
latures and courts have once made criminal.’’ 
‘*No one who examines the question can be satis- 
fied- that a thing is intrinsically wrong because 
it is forbidden by a legislative body.’’ ‘‘ Every 
activity of man should come under the head of 


many of which are taken directly from the 


‘behavior.’ ’’ ‘‘In studying crime we are merely 
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investigating a certain kind of human behavior, rubber, or the backbone of a fish or cat all be- 
and man acts in response to outside stimuli. have in the same way and rotate in the same 


Hiow he acts depends on the nature, strength, 
and inherent character of the machine, and the 
habits, customs, inhibitions, and experiences, 
that environment gives him.’’ ‘‘The child has 
nothing to do with its early environment during 


the period when impressions sink the deepest, | 
and when habits are formed.’’ ‘‘Heredity has. 
everything to do with making the machine 


strong and capable, or weak and useless, but 
where the machine is made, and thrown on the 
world in its imperfect shape, environment has 
everything to do in determining what its fate 
shall be.’’ ‘‘The criminal for the most part is 
the victim of heredity and environment.’’ ‘‘The 
transgression of organized society in the treat- 
ment of erime would not be so great if stu- 
dents and scientists had not long since found 
the cause of erime.’’ ‘‘These students have 
pointed the way for the treatment of the dis- 
ease, and yet organized government that spends 
its millions on prosecutions, reformatories, jails, 
penitentiaries, and the like, has scarcely raised 
its hand or spent a dollar to remove the cause 
of a disease that brings misery and despair to 
millions and threatens the destruction of all 
social organivation.’’ 


The intelligent reader will not look upon this 
book as an apology for criminals, but rather 
as a plea for justice to individuals who, by rea- 
son of physical or mental defects, or environ- 
mental situations, over which they have no con- 
trol, have reacted in an asocial way, and de- 
mands that organized society should do more 
toward prevention of crime instead of using its 
money and intelligence in inventing new meth- 
ods of confining and punishing this neglected 
class of our eitizens. 


Lateral Curvature of the Spine and Round 
Shoulders. By Rosert W. Lovett, M.D., 
Se.D., Boston; John B. and Buckminster 
Brown Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, 
llarvard University; Member of the Interna- 
tonal Society of Surgery; Member of the 
oritish, French, Italian and American Orth»- 
» die Societies; Member of the Swedish So- 
«ty of Medicine; Member of the Royal So- 
coty of Physicians of Budapest. Fourth 
‘ition, Revised, with 172 illustrations. 
Blakiston’s Son and Co., Philadelphia. 


‘© fourth edition of Lovett’s Book on Later- 
irvature of the Spine and Round Shoulders 

| nts a dispassionate review of the theories 
cusation and the results of treatment of 
somewhat baffling condition. The historical 

is scholarly and contains information of 

; interest to every orthonedie sureeon. 

‘iter a eareful analysis of the movements 
‘he spine in living and dead subjects, the 
~ or coneludes that a picce of rattan, a piece 
_ rubber tubing, a round or square of sponge 


direction as does the human spine. He care- 
fully states, however, that the conclusions which 
are correct for the movements of the normal 
spine may not necessarily accurately apply to 
the deformed scoliotic spine. One must study 
the normal, however, to understand the abnor- 
mal and so estimate the probable correctness of 
theories of causation and the soundness of meth- 
ods of treatment. 

As to the etiology, Lovett concludes that while 
in the unfixed, attitudinal or false scolioses va- 
rious factors of occupation, anatomical varia- 
tions, ete., may be held responsible, there must 
be apparently in the marked structural cases a 
diminished resistance of the bones of unknown 
origin as a background. It is, therefore, likely 
on general principles that unfavorable school 
conditions, seating habits, ete., are competent 
causes of faulty attitude (false scoliosis) and 
of slight grades of true scoliosis as well, but 
that they are the sole cause of moderate or 
severe scoliosis is, in the author’s opinion, un- 
likely. 

In discussing the treatment, emphasis is laid 
upon the importance of restoring by gymnastic 
exercises and passive stretchings the flexibility 
of the spine. This is easy and curative in the 
simple attitudinal type. In the structural types 
it isdiffieult and, although aeccomptisned is a:one 
not sufficient to maintain the amount of correc- 
tion gained. For this braces and jackets are 
necessary, but they must be looked upon as not 
corrective in themselves, but as a means of re- 
taining the correction gained by other methods. 

Lovett believes that in spite of claims which 
have been made, there exists at present no in- 
disputable evidence of rapid complete cures of 
structural scoliosis. He describes his own 
method of application of jackets and the re- 
modeling of plaster torsos to maintain correc- 
tion. 

The operative treatment recently advocated 
as a corrective and_ retentive method 
the writer considers still sub judice, point- 
ing out the fact that while these opera- 
tions undoubtedly induce ankylosis of the 
posterior portion of the spine, they leave 
the bodies of the vertebrae free to rotate 
as the patients grow. The value or danger of 
the operative method, therefore, cannot be esti- 
mated until several years of growth have passed. 

Appreciating the difficulties of ambulatory 
treatment of this stubborn complicated condi- 
tion, Lovett is convinced that in certain cases 
recumbency in a well fitting jacket or shell will 
nrove far more efficient than any ambi.latory 
treatment. 

The chapter on faulty attitude and round 
shoulders discusses the centre of gravity of the 
body, the etiology of the condition, and the 
methods of cure by proper clothing, exercises 
and braces. 
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De Arte Phisicali et de Cirurgia of Master John 
Arderne, Surgeon of Newark, Dated 1412. 
Translated by Str D’Arcy Power, K.B.E., 
M.B. Oxon., F.R.C.S. From a Transcript 
Made by Eric Mitiar, M.A. Oxon. From the 
Replica of the Stockholm Manuscript in the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. New 
York: William Wood & Co, 1922. 


‘From the foundation of the Welleome His- 
torical Medical Museum in 1913, it has been my 
intention to publish from time to time, accounts 
of the research work carried out on the objects. 
manuscripts and other documents of special in- 
terest and importance in the Museum. Owing 
to the Great War this work was interrupted 
and had to be suspended. 


A short time ago, Sir D’Arecy Power, K.B.E., 
kindly undertook the laborious task of trans- 
lating the interesting ancient manuscript of 
John Arderne of Newark, now in the Royal 
Library at Stockholm, which throws an impor- 
tant light on English surgery in the fourteenth 
century. 


We are much indebted to Mr. Erie Millar. 
M.A., for having made a careful transcription of 
the document and our warmest thanks are due 
to Sir D’Arey Power for the painstaking and 
thorough manner in whic he has earried out 
the translation, which forms the first volume of 
the series. I trust it will be found of value not 
only to those interested in English surgery of 
the period, of which so little is known, but that 
it will also serve to stimulate the study of the 
History of Medicine.’’ 


This is a shm volume of 60 pages, excellently 
bound; printed in fine clear type on unusually 
good paper; illustrated with a quaint and 
charming colored print of John; and with 13 
photographie full-page plates of the Stockholm 
manuseript. 

Tt is an extremely interesting book, and one 
which every dcetor should either own or ex- 
amine. John gives many ‘‘case reports’’ ir 
defense of his prescription, or rather as illus- 
trations of their efficacy, and never fails to add 
the ‘‘end-result.”’ 

There is a singular eombination of good sense. 
learning and superstition, a combination not en- 
tirely unknown today! 

Mr. Wellcome deserves the thanks of the pro- 
fession for making this rare manuscript 
available for all of us. 


The Practical Medicine Series. Under the Gen- 
eral Editorial Charge of Charles L. Mix, A.M., 
M.D. Volume I. General Medicine. Edited by 
George H. Weaver, M.D., Lawrason Brown, 
M.D., Robert B. Preble, A.M., M.D., Bertram 
W. Sippy, M.D.. Ralph C. Brown, B.S., M.D. 
Series 1922. Chicago. The Year Book Pub- 
lishers. 


This small volume is one which most physi- 
cians may profit by reading, since few will fail 
to find in it certain items which may be of 
importance that have previously escaped their 
attention. It consists of a large number of re- 
views of articles in the different departments of 
internal medicine. The quality of these reviews 
is variable; many are excellent, while others 
leave the reader with a feeling that the sense 
of the original has not been so adequately con- 
veyed. But this is probably inevitable in any 
collection of reviews. A few apparent errors 
and omissions, typographical or otherwise, have 
crept in. or instance, on pp. 19-20 there 
seems to be a confusion of figures in the dis- 
cusion of a table, and on p. 68 one or more 
lines have been omitted, seriously impairing the 
value of the report on the Schick test. But such 
errors are not numerous. And it would not be 
fair to mention these without at the same time 
ealling attention to the very great amount of 
painstaking labor which this volume represents. 
On the whole it may be set down as a highly 
commendable performance of a task in which 
perfection is impossible. 


A Manual of Pharmacology and Its Applications 
to Therapeutics and Toxicology. By ToRALp 
SOLLMAN, M.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
and Materia Medica in the School of Medi- 
cine of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land. Second Edition, Entirely Reset. Oectavo 
of 1066 pages. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1922. 


This volume is a comprehensive and care- 
fully prepared treatise, which contains a very 
large amount of information concisely stated, 
together with an unusually generous citation of 
references to literature. It deserves a wide use 
by physicians and students both as a book of 
reference and as a textbook for study and re- 
view. Those who desire to cover the essentials 
of pharmacology with a minimum of time and 
effort, however, will find this book less satisfae- 
tory than will those who wish to go deeper into 
the subject. For although the attempt has been 
made, by the use of small and large print and 
by asterisks, to give prominence to essentials 
and to throw details into the baekground, this 
attempt has not been wholly successful. It is 
difficult to read without the items in small print 
forcing themselves upon the attention, and it re- 
quires some conscious effort to single out the 
starred preparations from among the large num- 
ber of non-starred preparations. The use of 
more strikingly contrasting type and of other 
printing devices could improve matters in this 
respect. But for the more serious student this 
objection is without importanee. He will find 
this work one of great value. Of the newer sub- 
jects included may be mentioned the war gases, 
vitamines, serums and vaceines and endocrine 
substances, all dealt with in a conservative and 
scientific manner. 
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ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION. 


THis subject is of great importance to the 
nation. It affeets the people more than it does 
the medical profession because the benefits 
aceruing from the study of normal and morbid 
phenomena in human beings and animals are 
supplied to the larger number of non-medical 
persons. 

In this number of the JouRNAL a report of 
the meeeting devoted to a consideration of the 
benefits of animal experimentation, recently 
conducted under the auspices of the Suffolk 


District’ Medieal Society, is published. Every 
person interested in the prevention and cure 
of disease should have a fairly clear understand- 
ing of the vital necessity of maintaining the 
produciion of the eurative and diagnostie sera 
and veecines, for much of the progress of medi- 
cine «1 the development of surgical technic has 
been Sounded on the information derived from 


the s 


of animals under certain conditions. 
necessity of having at one’s command 
argiisents based on facts should be recognized, 
for ‘\- propaganda of the opponents must be 
met oy definite information. Many people do 
not \t for both sides of a proposition, and an 


alleced depietion of the suffering of animals 
forenied by scientists would earry conviction 
10 ony that laboratory workers are unfeeling 


cruel. Tn the journal, Science, in com- 


bating antivivisection arguments, the statement 
has been made that, ‘‘The advance of sanita- 
tion, modern medicine and physiology, nutri- 
tion, the teaching of biology and the protection 
of our industries and agriculture all rest on 
animal experimentation. The control of epi- 
demie diseases of man and of animls, the man- 
agement of surgical operations and of child- 
birth, and the certification of milk, food and 
water supplies would be impossible without the 
knowledge gained by such studies. In fact, the 
present-day protection of the public from dis- 
eases, Which is vital to our community life, rests 
on animal experimentation.’’ And, further, 
that if the opponents should succeed in restrict- 
ing the scientific use of animals ‘‘ Every man, 
woman and child, every unborn babe, every do- 
mestie animal in the state, would be affected if 
this measure becomes a law. It strikes at all. 
It is unnecessary special legislation, due to 
prejudice and misinformation. No one will tol- 
erate cruelty to animals. The present laws of 
the state are drastic and sufficient to control any 
abuse. We know that there is no cruelty to 
animals in the laboratories of the universities. 
They are in charge of men and women of the 
highest character, who are unselfis! 'y working 
to better the lot of their fellowmen and to ad- 
vance the interests of their community and of 
the state. Anesthetics are always used for ani- 
mals in the laboratory in exactly the same way 


that they are used by surgeons in the operating 
rooms. ”’ 


The activities of the society opposed to ani- 
mal experimentation indicate further opposition 
to existing methods. The mistaken sympathies 
of these people must be combated. Knowledge 
is the weapon. Physicians must patiently ex- 
plain the situation to the laity. The report of 
the meeting which: appears in this issue should 
be carefully read, the arguments learned and 
information disseminated. 


The situation may become critical. If an 
attempt is made to prohibit animal experimen- 
tation the proponents should find a strong de- 
fensive sentiment which would convince the 
legislature that prohibitive action is not advis- 
able. 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-VIVISECTION 
SOCIETY. 


On November 21 a meeting was held in Hunt- 
ington Hall by the New England Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society. The address was by Dr. Walter 
R. Hadwen, M. D., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S.. 
L. S. A., J. P., ete., the well known English 
opponent of vivisection. The subject of Dr. 
Hadwen’s paper was, ‘‘Of What Value Has 
Vivisection Been to Humanity?’’ and during 
the course of the evening he considered serta- 
fim, and attempted to refute the arguments 
advaneed and the conelusions reached at the 
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meeting held on the preceding Sunday in Ford 
Hall in the interests of vivisection. 


‘‘Hard words,’’ said Dr. Hadwen, ‘‘break no 
bones, and hurling epithets against one’s oppo- 
nents is only a sign of a weak case.’’ This 
statement he proceeded to illustrate, denounc- 
ing vivisection and the users of ‘‘dirty, filthy 
serums,’’ in terms which left no doubt as to his 
views concerning them. Apparently, however, 
Dr. Hadwen’s attitude may be qualified, for 
early in his address he made the statement that 
‘‘when a human being is suffering from any 
disease it is justifiable for the medical man to 
do everything he possibly can to relieve that 
condition.’’ That this justifiable relief need 
not be obtained from animal experimentation, 
however, must be implied in the positive asser- 
tion that conclusions derived from experiments 
are of no possible benefit to humanity. 


A few of Dr. Hadwen’s statements may be of 
at least academic interest. It is well for us to 
know that all the experiments of Thomas Lewis 
are without any scientific value; that all dis- 
eases of the heart have been discovered by de- 
duction, given a knowledge of the anatomy of 
the heart and a stethoscope. That the recorded 
death rate from diabetes is higher than it has 
ever been may reasonably be true, in view of the 
greatcr accuracy of modern death reports. Per- 
haps the average duration of a diabetic’s life, 
as compared with fifty or twenty years ago, 
might shed more light on the interpretation of 
this statement. 


‘‘The last experiment must be on man,’’ Pro- 
fessor Starling is quoted as having said. The 
conclusion drawn from this is that all preced- 
ing experiments on animals were inconclusive 
or positively misleading. 


‘Tuberculosis is not a bacterial disease. It 
has been definitely proven that tuberculosis is 
not due to the tubercle bacillus.’’ ‘‘Tuberen- 
losis ean be produced by the injection of anti- 
typhoid vaccine into a guinea pig.”’ 

‘“There never has yet been a case known of 
a typhoid patient giving the disease to another 
person. Typhoid fever is not an infectious dis- 
ease and never has been.’’ 


‘*A more ridiculous thing than the Wasser- 
mann reaction I don’t suppose has ever been 
invented since the world began.’’ 

‘‘So far from antitoxin saving the lives of 
children, it is killing them.”’ 


Dr. Iladwen went on to tell his audience that 
Pasteur was over sixty years of age and not 
in a fit physical or mental state when he elabo- 
rated his germ theory; that he (Dr. Hadwen) 
has seen many mad dogs but has never vet seen 
a case of rabies and does not believe that the 
disease exists; that in fifteen or twenty years 
the germ theorv will be abandoned. and that 


best friends man possesses. 


chosen. 


indifferently ; 
medical men will confess that bacteria are the, fow free repr 


A reasoning person can accept such state- 
ments only as a weird collection of half truths 
part truths, and no truths, served by an ignor. 
ant and prejudiced physician to a group of 
ignorant and gullible laymen. 

The attitude of the anti-vivisector is a econ. 
stant reminder of the ostrich who rests secure 
in a consciousness of safety with his head con- 
cealed in a small, dark hole. 


RESEARCH AND PRACTICE. 


WILLIAM JAMES has said that each man has in 
himself conflicting ideals which are, in their 
diverse natures, impossible of combined attain- 
ment. We would be philosophers and men of 
action ; diamonds in the rough and dandies; hail 
fellows and asceties; each one, perhaps, at times 
ascendant, but the one for which we are most 
fitted furnishing the most constant light for our 
guidance. So, in our more narrow field of medi- 
cine, which provides, after all, the spiritual life 
of most of us, we are torn and divided within 
ourselves by the various inspirations which our 
work affords. In the main there are opposed 
the imspirations and ideals of the general prac- 
titioner involving the sacrifice of personal com- 
forts and, to some measure, intellectual ambi- 
tions, for the sake of personal service and the 
satisfaction it brings; and the ideals of scientific 
achievement, carving for oneself a more per- 
manent niche, adding a stone to the corridor of 
medical progress, at the expense of personal eon- 
tact and perhaps personal gain. Neither of 
these aims is very selfish and neither is purely 
unselfish, for in both the reward is the econ- 
sciousness of work well done and service ren- 
dered. 

What courses are open to the young man 
about to leave a modern medical school with its 
definitely ‘scientific trend of teaching? He may 
wish to practice in the country or in a smaller 
city, as his father and grandfather did before 
him, and be a friend and adviser to that com- 
munity. If he would do this he should forego 
the large city hospital appointment, for even at 
this stage his education will become too special- 
ized for him to cover adequately the field he has 
A mixed hospital serviee with a little 
less of the science and considerably more of the 
art of medicine will serve better to prepare him 
for his work. As a great surgeon of this com- 
munity said not long ago, the physician must 
know more of surgery and the surgeon of medi- 
cine. This goal is not yet being approached. 

There will be a few men each year so endowed 
by nature and good fortune that they are eager 
and able to carry on purely scientifie work. For 
them, if they ean prove their ability, laboratory 
space will not be wanting, providing they ean 
find a way to live, for science will help them but 
her reward consists mainly in a 


ints and great promise for the 
future. 
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There will be a third type of man, however, 
and no the least in each generation, who will be 
strong!y drawn to both ideals, He will wish,; 


and {or purposes of economy will be forced to 
put his knowledge into practice, and yet the de-. 
sire to increase that knowledge and to add a’ 
little 'o the storehouse from whence it came will | 


be strong within him. He is the one who will | 
be most torn by conflicting ideals, for he will 
be trying to serve two masters, and at times they 
will seem like the upper and the nether mill. 
stones tliat grind exceeding fine and yet provide 
no nourishment from within themselves. Indus- 
try, application, and a sense of judgment and 
balance between the directly and the indirectly 
productive must be his. The way will not al- 
ways seem clear, Necessity may temporarily 
obstruct intellectual progress, but the goal will 
still be there and worth the winning. He should 
read the |ast paragraph in Emerson’s essay on 
‘‘Tilusions’’: 


“Every god is there sitting in his sphere. 
The young mortal enters the hall of the firma- 
ment: there is he alone with them alone, 
they pouring on him benedietions and gifts, and 
beckoning him up to their thrones. On the in- 
stant, and incessantly, fall snow-storms of illu- 
sions. Ile fancies himself in a vast crowd which 
Sways this way and that, and whose movement 
and doings he must obey; he fancies himself 
poor, orphaned, insignificant. The mad crowd 
drives hither and thither, now furiously com- 
manding this thing to be done, now that. What 
is he that he should resist their will, and think 
or act for himself? Every moment, new changes, 
and new showers of deceptions, to baffle and dis- 
tract him. And when, by-and-by, for an in- 
Stant, the air clears, and the cloud lifts a little, 
there are the gods still sitting around him on 
their rones.—they alone with him alone.’’ 


“Hk ECONOMIC LOSS FROM 

TUBERCULOSIS. 
State Journal of Medicine esti- 
economic loss to the country from 
tuber sis to be five million dollars for each 
year > ‘he basis of the value of each individual 
Cltizen io the nation of one hundred dollars per 
year, put this does not include the financial loss 
to individual and the family due to loss of 
inc cost of medical treatment and waste of 
a or quack treatments. The average loss 
. : per patient has been estimated to be 
“- ths and a half in New York City and 

le “ige wage loss was $836. 
ee udy of the Framingham Demonstration 
“a s that in five years the death rate has 

e ‘uced nearly 70 per cent. 
gente of this sort may be made the basis 
~Sunents before legislators, for economic 


~sirations are more convineing than argu- 


ments relating to suffering or loss of life. Health 
of the people is of the greatest importance to 
the nation. 


CASE STUDIES OF THE JUDGE BAKER 
FOUNDATION. 


Tne JouRNAL has recently received from the 


Judge Baker Foundation several specimens of 
the Case Study method which is being followed 


as one of the activities of the Foundation. The 
Foundation, it will be remembered, studies edu- 


cational, vocational, aid conduct problems of 
young people who are brought for study by par- 


ents or who come through the juvenile court, 
school, and other agencies. 


The plan is to present a first series of 20 
studies covering a wide range of problems of 
interest to educators, psychologists, judges, pro- 
bation officers, and all who deal with matters 
involving the adjustments of young people. 
Judging from the specimen ease studies which 
are at hand, we are most favorably impressed 
by this way of educating people in the problems 
pertaining to wayward youth. The facts of 
each ease are clearly presented, and are given 
in such detail that the reader can form a clear 
picture of the influences, hereditary and envi- 
ronmental, which resulted in the formation of 
the character portrayed. Each section in the 
history of the case is accompanied by comment, 
which points the moral, so to speak, and at the 
conelusion of the ease report there is a summary 
of its salient points, together with recommenda- 
tions in regard to the management of the indi- 
vidual. All this is done so clearly and interest- 
ingly that the case reports make very fascinat- 
ing and instructive reading, and cannot help 
but aid in giving the reader a far better 
understanding of the problems of adolescence. 


PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT FOR A SPE- 
CIAL TRIP TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Raymond and Whitcomb Company, after 
conference with the officers cf the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, has arranged a special trip to 
the American Medical Association Meeting in 
San Francisco next June. This is intended as a 
New England affair, and friends from other 
states will be weleome. Obviously, there is no 
obligation for any member of the Association 
to join this party unless it fits his wants and 
needs, but it is hoped that members of our New 
England States will enjoy traveling together. 


Transportation arrangements will be in the 
hands of Raymond and Whitcomb Company, 
our oldest and largest American travel organ- 
ization. They were the pioneers in California 
tours and have been running them continuously 
for forty-three years, Their standard of service 
requires no endorsement. 
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The arrangements made will allow consider- 
able latitude for members who may have per- 
sonal plans. The entire party will travel to- 
gether from New England to San Francisco by 
way of Chicago and Kansas City with stops at 
both points, thence along the old Santa Fe Trail 
to Colorado, including the Royal Gorge and the 
Pike’s Peak region, thence through the South- 
west to the Grand Canyon and then to Southern 
California with stops at Riverside and Los 
Angeles. From Los Angeles we go to Merced 
and from there for an ideal trip through the 
Yosemite by way of Mariposa Grove and Glacier 
Point, returning via El] Portal. We reach San 
Francisco on the evening of June 24, the day 
before the meeting opens. 


After the meeting, the main party will return 
through the North Pacifie Coast ineluding stops 
at Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver and 
from there through the Canadian Rockies on a 
schedule planned to make sure of the best scen- 
ery by day. Stops will be made at Lake Louise 
and Banff and the hotels will be used at those 
points. An unusually attractive feature will be 
a trip by automobile through Johnson Canyon 
from Lake Louise to Banff. A stop will be made 
at Minneapolis, including a drive to Minnehaha 
Falls, ending at St. Paul. This party will reach 
New England on the return on the afternoon 
of July 10. 


Another party arranged for those who must 
return promptly will leave San Francisco after 
the meeting and come directly through, reaching 
here on July 3. 


Still another provision will permit traveling 
with the party to San Francisco and an inde- 
pendent return by any route selected. 


The cost of the entire trip, including all nee- 
essary expenses for transportation, meals, hotel 
rooms with bath, transfers, drives, sightseeing, 
eare of baggage, and an experienced and com- 
petent tour manager to relieve members of all 
bother, will be about $500 for the trip returning 
through the Canadian Rockies; about $400 for 
the trip returning direct from San Francisco 
and about $370 for membership with the tour 
westbound including return ticket only east- 
bound. The above prices do not include ex- 
penses during the meeting in San Francisco, but 
Raymond and Whiteomb Company will be pre- 
pared to secure hotel accommodations at the 
regular prices for those who prefer to arrange 
them that way instead of through the local com- 
mittee, 


The figures given above are not exact, but are 
sufficiently accurate to make sure that the prices 
will not vary more than a very few dollars. 

The itinerary, giving detailed program, is on 
the press. Meantime, further information may 
be secured through any officer of the society or 
the Editor of the Boston MepicaL AND SURGICAL 
JOURNAL. Information may also be seeured and 
reservations made at the executive offices of 


Raymond and Whitcomb Company, Beacon and 
Park streets, or at that Company’s ticket office 
at 17 Temple Place, Boston. 


THE ANNUAL DIRECTORY. 


The annual directory of the Massachusetts 
Medieal Society appears with this issue of the 
JOURNAL, as soon as possible after the first of 
January, the date of the directory, the few in- 
tervening days being a time necessary in which 
to enter deaths and changes coming in during 
the last moments in the declining year. By 
issuing the directory thus promptly it is hoped 
that the secretaries and treasurers of the Dis- 
trict Medical Societies may true up their lists 
of members before the annual meetings of their 
societies and before sending out their bills for 
annual assessments. The secretary, by attempt- 
ing to keep the membership list all the time 
correct, has been enabled, with the efficient 
assistance of the printer, in giving the fellows 
the yearly accounting at this early date, when 
it is most needed. 


News Notes. 

Boston’s Dratru RatE—During the week 
ending December 23, 1922, the number of deaths 
reported was 266, against 237 last year, with a 
rate of 18.16. There were 40 deaths under one 
year of age, against 27 last year. The number 
of eases of principal reportable diseases were: 
Diphtheria, 67; scarlet fever, 39; measles, 81; 
whooping cough, 70; tuberculosis, 25. Ineluded 
in the above were the following cases of non- 
residents: Diphtheria, 2; scarlet fever, 5; 
measles, 1; tubereulosis, 5. Total deaths from 
these diseases were: Diphtheria, 8; scarlet fever. 
1; measles, 3; whooping cough, 1; tuberculosis, 
14. Ineluded in the above were the following 
cases of non-residents: Diphtheria, 1; scarlet 
fever 1; tuberculosis, 1. 

During the week ending December 30, 1922, 
the number of deaths reported was 251, agains! 
214 last vear, with a rate of 17.13. The num- 
ber of cases of principal reportable diseases 
were: Diphtheria, 71; scarlet fever, 53; measles, 
79; whooping cough, 90; tuberculosis, 33. In- 
cluded in the above were the following cases of 
non-residents: Diphtheria, 9; scarlet fever, 12: 
measles, 1; whooping cough, 1; tuberculosis, |. 
Total deaths from these diseases were: Diph- 
theria, 7; measles, 2; whooping cough, 3; tuber. 
culosis, 13. Ineluded in the above were the fo!- 
lowing eases of non-residents: Diphtheria, 1: 
tuberculosis, 1. 


Worcester District MEDICAL Sociery.—The 
regular clinical meeting of the staff of Memoria! 
Hospital was held December 15, 1922, at 8:15 
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m. The following program was given: ‘‘ Acute 
Lymphatic Leukemia in a Child Two Years 
Old,’ Dr. C. A. Sparrow; ‘‘Acute Rheumatic 
Pericarditis,’ Dr. E. J. Halloran; ‘‘Sinus 
Thrombosis, Report of a Case,’’ Dr. H. J. 
Gibby; ‘‘Hypertension with Diabetes Melli- 
tus.”’ Dr. O. H. Stansfield; ‘‘Fracture of Neck 
of kemur Complicating Pregnancy,’’ Dr. C. E. 
Ayers; ‘‘Caneer of Pelvic Bones, Case,’’ Dr. 
Kendall Emerson; ‘‘Pilonoidal Sinuses,’’ Dr. 
W. ©. Seelye; ‘‘Exanthema Subitum,’’ Dr. Mer- 
rick Lineoln, 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS.—The Maine Pub- 
lie Health Association is arranging for a state- 
wide campaign for the protection of eyesight. 
The campaign will cover three phases: preven- 
tion of blindness in-the newborn, the conserva- 
tion of the eyes of children, and the prevention 
of eve accidents in industry. 


SUSPENSION OF REGISTRATION OF Dr. A. STAN- 
TON Hvupson.—The Board .of Registration in 
Medicine has suspended the certificate of regis- 
tration as a physician held by Dr. A. Stanton 
Hudson, for one year, after a hearing based on 
a complaint that Dr. Hudson was associated 
with an unregistered practitioner of medicine. 
The evidence submitted by two police women 
was in substance that a sign with Dr. Hudson’s 
name was displayed on a certain house. These 
women went to the house and asked for Dr. 
Hudson and a man found to be one Thompson, 
an unregistered man, entered into negotiations 
for a supposedly improper service. When the 
police women asked for Dr. Hudson, Thompson 
said he was Dr. Hudson. Later, an inspector 
raided the apartment and found an equipment 
Such as might be in a physician’s office. Thomp- 
son was arrested and his ease has been or will 
be presented to the Grand Jury. 


\ man whose appearance is very much like 
that of Thompson and who registered an auto- 
movie under the name of Thompson was for- 
mers seen to go frequently to the house of Dr. 
Lav ecnce on Newbury Street. It was alleged 


at oi time that Lawrence had performed an 
abort on on a patient at the City Hospital, but 
th }‘ient afterward refused to connect Law- 
rence with the crime. 

previously reported in this JourNaL, Law- 
rere has been suspected of other irregularities. 


TO THE Quincy Ciry Hosprrau.— 
By : -. will of the late Richard L. Harper direct 


levocios of $500 are to be given to the Quiney 
lospital and Graduate Nurses’ Association 
training school for nurses of the same 
: pital, -— a third of the residue will go to 
the Hospital, 


Norra District Mepican Soctety.— 
cighty-first semi-annual meeting of this 
was held in Centre Chureh vestries, 


Main Street, corner of Vestry Street, opposite 
City Hall, Haverhill, Mass. (Tel. 548), Wednes- 
day, January 3, 1923. The business meeting 
followed the dinner. The following papers 
were presented: Thomas F. Kenney, M.D., of 
Worcester, Director of School Hygiene and full- 
time School Health Officer, upon ‘‘ Health Edu- 
cation in Schools and in the Community’ (30 
minutes); Channing Frothingham, M.D., of 
Boston, Instructor of Medicine, Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School, upon ‘‘ Abnormalities in 
Cardiac Rate and Rhythm and Their Treat- 
ment’’ (30 minutes). 


Nore: The American Medical Association, 535 
No. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., recommends 
the A. M. A. Physicians Auto Emblem to re- 
place the green cross. The former has a signifi- 
cance and its sale is limited to licensed practi- 
tioners. Price $1.50. 


Proressor LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL, of Yale 
University, has been granted leave of absence 
to deliver as a temporary member of the faculty 
of the University of California a series of lec- 
tures on ‘‘New Aspects of the Physiology of 
Nutrition.’? He will be in California during 
May and June, 1923. 


Tus ReoistratTions of Alfred D. Shea and 
Charles Bouin, as physicians, have been revoked 
by the Board of Registration in Medicine. 

LEGISLATION.—The legislature is session. 
Have your representative and senator furnish 
you with every bill relating to public health 
measures. Study every bill and give the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society your opinions relating to each 
one. 


THe ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR MATERNAL AND 
INFANT WELFARE.—The Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health has appointed the fol- 
lowing named persons as an advisory committee 
to assist in the maternal and infant hygiene 
work: Dr. Edward F. Cody, of New Bedford ; 
Dr. H. G. Stetson, Greenfield; Dr. Richard 
Smith, Boston; Dr. Fritz Talbot, Boston; Dr. 
Robert L. DeNormandie, Boston; Miss Mary 
seard, Boston; Miss Gertrude Peabody, Boston; 
Mr. Robert Kelso, Belmont; Edward E. Whit- 
ing, West Newton; Mrs. Helen A. MacDonald, 
Roxbury, and Mrs. Arthur G, Rotch, Boston. 

This study will be made under an appropria- 
tion of $15,000, and the educational campaign 
by means of newspapers, motion pictures and 
lectures will be inaugurated. 


Case Stupres oF THE JUDGE BAKER FouNDA- 
TION.—Dr. William Healy has explained that 
the case studies of this Foundation are not 
available for publication in a medical journal 
beeause they are copyrighted. Only reviews may 
be published. 
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Boston DispeNsary.—The annual meeting 
and banquet of the medical staff of the Boston 
Dispensary was held at the Copley Square Hotel 
at 7:15 p.m., on Tuesday, January 2, 1923. 
Dr. Arthur H. Crosbie, president of the staff 
for 1922, presided. Officers for the year 1923 
were elected as follows: president, Dr. H. J. 
Inglis; vice-president, Dr. Maynard Ladd; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Dr, Oliver G. Tinkham. After 
the election of officers, an illustrated address 
was given by Dr. Perey R. Howe, chief of the 
Research Department of the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary, on the subject, ‘‘Food Deficiencies 
from the Experimental Standpoint.’’ Other 
speakers were Mr. James Jackson, president of 
the Board of Managers, and Mr. Frank E. Wing, 
director. About sixty members of the staff were 
present. 

ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH IN NERVOUS AND 
MentaL Disreases.—At the third annual meet- 
ing of the Association held in New York City, 
December 27th and 28th, 1922, the following 
were present from Boston: Drs. E. W. Taylor, 
Morton Prince, J. J. Thomas, C. A. MeDonald, 
J. B. Ayer, Stanley Cobb, H. C. Solomon, Henry 
R. Viets. Hugo Mella, D. A. Thom, Donald 
Grego, William J. Hammond, Pereival Bailey, 
W. G. Lennox. 

BerkKsHIrRE Distrricr MerpicaL Socrery.—On 
December 28 the Berkshire District had a very 
interesting meeting at which Eugene Kelley, 
M. D., Commissioner of Health in Massachu- 
setts, spoke very interestingly on ‘‘The Trend 
of Medicine,’’ urging that the general prac- 
titioner should take a more active part in prac- 
ticing preventive medicine. He was accom- 
panied by Dr. Champion of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, who spoke on ‘‘Infant Hygiene 
and Pre-natal Care,’’ and told of the work the 
department is doing along these lines. Dr. Nye 
gave the history of the development of the 
Schick test, and told what the State Department 
is doing along that line; also demonstrating the 
method of performing that test. Although there 
was a very severe storm the meeting was well 
attended and considerable interest aroused for 
this work, 

Charles Richardson, the son of Dr. Charles 
H. Richardson, the surgeon of Hillerest Hos- 
pital in Pittsfield, was operated recently for 
appendicitis and died at that hospital of peri- 
tonitis. 


Yours very truly, 
A. P. Merry, M.D. 


BOSTON MEDICAL HISTORY CLUB. 

Ar the meeting held at the Medical Library, 
December 18, it was voted to change the con- 
stitution so as to hold the annual meeting in 
April instead of December. 


Dr. Robert M. Green read a paper on ‘‘The 
Karly Tlistory of Medical Journalism in New 


England,’’ which will later appear in full in 
the Boston MEDICAL AND SuRGICAL JOURNAL, 

In commemoration of the anniversary of the 
birth of Pasteur, Dr. Harvey Cushing spoke of 
Pasteur’s ancestors and of the part of France 
in which they lived. He showed lantern slides 
of Besaneon and Salins, a small neighboring 
town, near which Pasteur was born, and from 
a visit made during the late war said that the 
smaller country towns in this region are still 
practically what they were in Pasteur’s early 
life. 

Dr. L. J. UWenderson talked informally on 
chemistry in relation to Pasteur’s work. He 
felt that a great part of Pasteur’s strength lay 
in his inherited tenacity and his uncommon 
eapacity for long, combined, careful observation, 
to whieh was added an intense patriotism for 
Iranece and an inborn enthusiasm for truth. 
3ut as Pasteur was first of all a chemist, so his 
method in all his work was essentially chem- 
ical, 

Dr. M. J. Rosenau spoke of the artistie and 
social sides of Pasteur and showed an intimate 
portrait and the medal struck at the opening of 
the Institute Pasteur. 

Drs. Medalia and Henderson discussed the in- 
herent preconception or prevision in his work, 
and Dr. Farlow his remarkable recovery from 
his hemiplegia of 1868, his subsequent physical 
work and especially the great mental efforts he 
made in fighting for the acceptance of his work. 

Dr, J. B. Blake spoke of his religious side and 
of the beauty of the small chapel in the Institute 
Pasteur. He also showed a newly published 
sketch of Pasteur by Vallery-Radot containing 
some hitherto unpublished photographs. 

A number of photographs and a collection of 
his medical works were shown, and a most in- 
teresting exhibit was a double-necked glass flask 
used by Pasteur in his laboratory, loaned for 
the meeting by Mrs. Harold C. Ernst. 


Miscellany. 


U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CHIL- 
DREN’S BUREAU, WASHINGTON. 


Examples of the plans on which the states are 
starting work under the maternity and infancy 
law make the purpose of the law clear, Miss 
Graee Abbott, chief of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, declares. Miss Abbott by virtue of 
her position is executive officer in the adminis- 
tration of this law, which was enacted Novem- 
ber 23, 1921. In her annual report to the Secre- 
tary of Labor she states that the death rate 
among mothers from causes connected with ma- 
ternity was higher in the United States birth 
registration area in 1920 than in any foreign 
country for which recent figures are available, 
and that yearly statistics from 1915 to 1926 
show an increase rather than a decrease in the 
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American rate. Infant mortality has decreased 
but the rate here is still not as low as the rates 
for five other countries. Every state must now 
face a general demand, the report says, ‘‘that, 
whatever the source or character of the opposi- 
tion, community measures of proved value must 
be utilized for reducing the present unnecess~ 
loss of life.’’ 

As chairman of the Federal Board of Mater- 
nity and Infant Hygiene, which under the new 
act must pass upon the states’ plans for appli- 
eation of the federal funds allotted. them, Miss 
Abbott reports that the board has not laid down 
any plan of work which a state must follow, 
‘nor has it made approval of plans contingent 
on complying with certain conditions, each plan 
being considered on its merits.’’ Following the 
method of the agricultural extension, good roads, 
vocational edueation, industrial rehabilitation 
and other federal aets, the maternity and in- 
fancy act authorizes aid to the states when 
matched by state expenditures ‘‘for the promo- 
tion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infaney.’’ It intends, the report says, that 
the plan of work shall originate in the state and 
be carried out by the state, and the plans which 
have been submitted and approved by the 
board differ widely, aeeording to local condi- 
tions. 


The report deseribes typical state programs 
ranging from preliminary educational work to 
expansion of existing and well-developed oper- 
ations. One state, whose counties are fairly well 
organized for publie health work, will place 
nurses in the organized counties to devote them- 
selves fo maternity and infaney care. This 
state will also conduct prenatal and child hy- 
giene centers and will supervise midwives and 
maternity’ hospitals. Another state will in- 
erease the number of its prenatal and well-baby 
clinics and will employ 80 public health nurses 
to give half time to maternity and infancy work 
and four nurses to give full time, with two field 
physi-ians and six supervising nurses. A third 
State vil have a staff of nurses large enough to 
make possible a visit to all newborn babies and 
supers sion of boarding homes; it will employ 


two social workers to give special attention to 
the problem of preventing unnecessary separa- 
tio. mothers and babies; it will offer pre- 
nats ore and instruetion in infant care to 
moos, and will investigate maternal deaths, 
Super midwives, and eodperate with hos- 
Plials, 

‘vie which has not yet matched the full 
Fe .pportionment and hence has only the 
0) oranted outright for the 15 months end- 
Inv ne 30, 1923, proposed to employ the school 
nu o! the state during the summer for infant 
We ore work, and to ‘‘make its first survey of 
the -\ote’s problems—geographie distribution of 
te'ornal and infant deaths, causes, available 
lo ‘acilities, ete.’’ The facet that 18 of the 
Sti 


accepting the aet have not yet sufficiently 


complete registration of births to be counted in 
the United States birth-registration area makes 
it obvious, the report says, that their plans ean- 
not have the foundation of facts which is so 
desirable, but practically all of these are making 
the aet a basis for a new effort to secure well- 
enforced registration of births and deaths. 


One state will make a study of the racial ele- 
ments of the population and couduct campaigns 
to secure the reporting of eases of infant blind- 
ness, the use of ‘‘drops’’ in the eyes of newborn 
babies, and birth registration. In counties hav- 
ing full-time health service it will endeavor to 
secure the adoption of a program of maternity 
and infaney care. It will also establish training 
and demonstration centers in localities offering 
various types of problems, such as those of 
cities, small towns, mining camps, and rural 
districts. Still another state will have monthly 
conferences at a series of maternity centers 
throughout the state, with child-health eonfer- 
ences on a similar plan, and will organize Little 
Mothers’ Classes in the schools. 


Altogether, 42 states to date have accepted the 
terms of the aet, according to the report, 12 ae- 
ceptanees being by legislatures and the remain- 
ing 30 by governors pending the next regular 
session of the legislature. Porto Rieo and 
Hawaii, not included in the provisions of the 
act, have expressed their desire for inclusion. 


It is gratifying to note that the Bureau is not 
attempting drastic compulsory measures thus 
far and that activities are largely along eduea- 
tional lines. 


It would be in order, we think, to set forth in 
a report that prominent physicians have for 
several years been engaged in a study of the 
problems of maternal and infant mortality and 
that much has been accomplished by individ- 
uals and organizations. The lowered mortality 
of infants can hardly be wholly due to the work 
of the Bureau. Credit should be given to the 
physicians and organizations entitled to this 
honor. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL’S MED- 
ICAL FELLOWSHIPS. 


[Scrence, December 1, 1922.] 


Earty this vear the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the General Edueation Board jointly 
pledged to the National Research Council for 
the administration, through its Division of Med- 
ical Seiences, of medical fellowships the total 
sum of $500,000, payable annually through a 
neriod of five years in sums not to exceed 


$100,000 a year. 


A special board for administering these fel- 
lowships was selected with the approval of the 
National Research Couneil and the two foun- 
dations. The board is composed of the following 
members with the chairman of the Division of 
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Medical Sciences of the National Research Coun- 
eil (at present Dr. F. P. Gay, professor of bae- 
teriology, University of California) as chair- 
man, ex officio; David L. Edsall, professor of 
medicine and dean of the Medical School, Har- 
vard University; Joseph Erlanger, professor of 
physiology, School of Medicine, Washington 
University, St. Louis; G. Carl Huber, professor 
of anatomy and director of the anatomic labor- 
atories, University of Michigan; E. O. Jordan, 
professor of bacteriology, University of Chi- 
eago; W. G. MacCallum, professor of pathology 
and bacteriology, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Dean D. Lewis, professor of surgery, Rush Med- 
ical School, Chieago; Lafayette B. Mendel, pro- 
fessor of physiological chemistry, Yale Univer- 
sity; W. W. Palmer, professor of medicine, 
Columbia University. 

This board met for the first time on April 18, 
1922, and in this and subsequent meetings out- 
lined certain regulations that should govern 
their decisions in connection with the appoint- 
ment of fellows and the method and place of 
their work. Sinee that time two additional 
meetings of the board have been held for the 
purpose of appointing fellows from the list of 
applications that have been received. The most 
essential points decided upon by the board are 
the following: 

(1) The fellowships are designed primarily 
for research as fundamental to a teaching career 
in one of the medical sciences. For this latter 
reason it is prescribed that the fellow must work 
where facilities for, but not obligations in, 
teaching are afforded. : 

(2) The fellowships are for full time, and 
basal salaries of $1800 for unmarried men and 
$2300 for married men have been determined. 
Salaries in either of these grades may be larger 
than the minimum, depending upon the number 
of dependents and the locality chosen by the 
eandidate for work. 

(3) The place of work and the subject chosen 
for investigation are determined by the eandi- 
date with due consideration for the feasibility 
of the plan proposed. It has been decided that 
the work may be earried out either in this coun- 
try or abroad. 

The first fellows have been appointed and are 
now at work. In spite of the faet that the funds 
for these fellowships generously donated by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and General Education 
Board were not available and that announee- 
ments concerning the fellowships could not be 
made until relatively late in the year, numerous 
applications have been received and 26 candi- 
dates have already been accepted. 

The fellows so far appointed cover the whole 
group of the specialities of medicine, and are 
divided as follows: 


Pathology and bacteriology ....... i) 


4 
Biochemistry 2 
Medieal specialties 1 
Pharmacology 1 
Physical chemistry 1 


The work is now being carried out in various 
medieal centers as follows: 


3 
New York Post Graduate Hospital 1 
F. P. Gay, 


Chairman, Division of Medical Sciences, 
National Research Couneil, 


| LIST OF FELLOWS. 


The following is a complete list of fellows so 
‘far appointed : 

| Albritton, Errett C., A.B. Missouri, M.D. 
Johns Hopkins, Mayfield, Ky. Ohio State Uni- 
versity; endocrine physiology. 

Andrus, William D., A.B., M.A. Oberlin, 
M.D. Johns Hopkins, Oberlin, Ohio. Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; surgery. 

Anson, Barry J., A.B. Wisconsin (has equiv- 
alent of Ph.D. degree), Museatine, Iowa. Har- 
vard Medical School; embryology and histology. 

Bent, Michael J., M.D. Meharry, San Andres, 
Republic of Colombia. College of ‘Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City; bacteriology and 
hygiene. 

Cone, William V., B.Se., M.D. Iowa, Towa 
City, Iowa. Iowa State University; neuro- 
pathology. 

Connor, Charles L., M.D. Baylor College of 
“Medicine, Forsyth, Montana. Harvard Medical 
School; the etiology of Rocky Mountain fever. 

Curtis, George M., A.B., M.A., Ph.D. Michi- 
gan, M.D. Rush Medical School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The University of Chicago; surgery 
of the hypophysis. 

Davis, Loyal E., M.S., M.D. Northwestern, 
Chicago, Il. Northwestern University; neuro- 
logical surgery. 

Derick, Clifford L., A.B. Lachute Academy, 
M.D. MeGill, Noyan, Quebee, Canada. Harvard 
Medical School; medicine. 

Ferry, Ronald M., A.B. Harvard, M.D. Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia, Con- 
cord, Mass. Harvard Medical School; bioche- 
istry. 

Josephs, Hugh W., A.B. Harvard, M.D. Johns 
Hopkins, Baltimore, Md. The University of 
Chicago; physical chemistry. 
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Leiter, Louis, B.S., M.S. Chicago, M.D. Rush 
Medical School, Los Angeles, California, The 
University of Chicago; pathology. 

Lennox, William G., A.B. Colorado College, 
M.D. Harvard, M.A. Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Medical School; medicine, 

wially epilepsy. 
B., B.S. Prineeton, M.D. 
Johns Hopkins, New York. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity: laryngology. 

Melver, Monroe A., A.B. North Carolina, 
M.D. Harvard Medieal School, Gulf, N.C. Har- 
vard Medical School; pathology. 

McLean, Jay, B.S. California, A.M., M.D., 
MLS. Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Md. The Univer- 
sity of Leipzig; surgery. 

\ills, Clarence A., A.B. South Dakota, Ph.D 
Cincinnati, Cineinnati, Ohio. The University 
of Cincinnati Medical School; experimental 
medicine. 

Rapport. David, A.B., M.D. Harvard. Cornell 
Medical College, New York, physiology. 

Reznikoff, Paul, B.Se. New York University, 
M.b. Cornell Medieal College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harvard Medieal Sehool; experimental medi- 
cine, 

Robinson, Elliott S., A.B., M.D., Yale, New 
Haven, Conn. Yale Sehool of Medicine; bae- 
teriology and immunology. 

Rosenthal, Sanford M., M.D. Vanderbilt Med- 
ieal School, Nashville, Tenn. Jolns Hopkins 
Medical School; clinical medicine. 

Schmitz, Herbert W., B.S. Wiseonsin, M.D. 
Harvard, Manitowoe, Wis. New York Post- 
Graduate Hospital; biochemistry. 

Shiblev, Gerald A.B., M.D. Columbia, 
Maplewood, N. J. Columbia University ; medi- 
cine, especially infectious diseases. 

Smith, Beverly C., A.B., M.D. Virginia, 
Frankiin, La. Columbia University; toxemia in 
Intestinal obstruetion. 

Stievlitz, Edward J., B.S. Chieago, M.D. Rush 
Medical School, Chieago, Ill. Johns Hopkins 
Hospital; a elinieal study of nephritis. 

Locke, Charles Edward, Jr., A.B., M.D. Cali- 
fornia, Special Doeteur en Chirurgie, Brussels, 
Univesity of California Hospital, San Fran- 


cisco. | niversity of California Hospital; neuro- 
logics] surgery. 
schools furnishing more than one 

gra to for this work rank as follows: 
Rush .... 3 

IN 


“iC CTION AT THE UNITED STATES 
ros MEDICAL SCHOOL, WASHING- 


Naval Medieal School completed the 


twent 


Two 


‘icth year of its existence on June 30, 1922. 
classes have received instruction during the 


| 


fiscal year just ended. The first class, which 
was under instruction from September 9, 1921, 
to December 27, 1921, consisted of 27 medical 
officers. From this class six officers were se- 
lected for special postgraduate courses, one in 
general surgery at the Mayo Clinic, two in gen- 
eral medicine at the Harvard School of Medi- 
cine, two in diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and 
throat at the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
and one in urology at the Brady Urologie Insti- 
tute in Baltimore. The second elass, which be- 
van Instruction on February 9, 1922, consisted 
of 14 student officers. The members of the 
class upon completion of the school course par- 
ticipated in the summer maneuvers of the 
United States Marine Corps. 


ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
VETERANS’ BUREAU. 


DurING the past vear 3000 beds were reserved 
in naval hospitals for the care of Veterans’ 
bureau patients. The United States Naval Hos- 
pital at Great Lakes, Ill., has become in conse- 
quence of this poliey one of the largest institu- 
tions in the central and western portion of the 
country for the diagnosis and treatment of 
neuropsychiatrie disorders in patients of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. The naval hospital at Fort 
Lyon, Col., was transferred to the Veterans’ 
Bureau by Exeeutive order on November 1, 
1921, and the naval tubereulous patients under 
treatment there at that time were transferred 
to the United States Army General Hospital at 
Denver, Col, which institution will in the 
future care for all Navy and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel suffering from tuberculosis. 


During the year the Veterans’ Bureau ar- 
ranged for the transfer of funds to the Navy 
Department to cover the pay of 500 Hospital 
Corps men to be used in connection with Vet- 
erans’ Bureau beneficiaries undergoing treat- 
ment in naval hospitals. The Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery has supplied the necessary 
medical officers, nurses, and trained personnel 
for the administration of physiotherapy to pa- 
tients of the Veterans’ Bureau undergoing treat- 
ment at naval hospitals. Through the Red Cross 
arrangements have been made to extend to 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau in naval 
hospitals an opportunity to receive training in 
occupational therapy, and teachers skilled in 
pre-voeational training were detailed by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to those naval hospitals receiving 
their beneficiaries for the purpose of instructing 
these patients in academic and commercial sub- 
jects. On May 1, 1921, the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery assumed responsibility for this 
work, took over the Veterans’ Bureau personnel 
detailed for this instruetion, and continued the 
prevoeational training for Veterans’ Bureau 
patients under the direction of the commanding 
officers of various hospitals. 
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The naval earing for Vet- 
erans’ Bureau beneficiaries are located at Great 
Lakes, UL, New York, N. Y., Washington, D. C., 
League Island, Pa.. and Chelsea, Mass. The 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has received 
very gratifying reports from the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau regarding the character, thoroughness, and 
expedieney with which their beneficiaries are 
examined and the high standard of professional 
treatment rendered their patients in naval hos- 
7. —Annual Report of the Surgeon-General, 
U.S. ‘Navy. 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT NO. 38 OF 
THE NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL ON 
LEGISLATIVE MATTERS. 


Out of nearly 18,000 bills and resolutions 
now pending before both Houses of Congress, 
there are over 250 concerned with some phase 
of public health. Many of these are, of course. 
of minor importance, and many will never get 
out of committee. 

Anthrax. H. R. 7156. Makes unlawful the im- 
portation or transportation in interstate com- 
merce of brushes (shaving, lather, or hair) con- 
taining horsehair. Passed House, June 19, 1922. 
No action in Senate. (Statement No, 29. p. 3.) 

Child Labor. S$. J. Res. 224, H. J. Res. 327, 
H. J. Res. 332, H. J. Res. 340, H. R. 11707. 
These resolutions would give Congress power 
to regulate child labor by means of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. No action has been 
taken on any of them. 


Filled Milk. HH. R. 8086. Makes unlawful 
the manufacture in the District of Columbia 
or any territory, or transportation in interstate 
commerce of ‘filled milk,’ that milk produet 
which has been blended with fat or oil other 
than milk fat. Passed House, May 25, 1922. 
Hearings held by Senate Committee on Agri- 
eulture and Forestry. (Statement No. 32, p. 
4.) 

Leprosy. S. 3721, H. R. 12105. Establishment 
of a national leper home in Louisana. Passed 
Senate, July, 1922. Reported Louse, Septem- 
ber 6, 1922. (Statement No. 34, p. 4.) 

Virisection. IL. R. 12605. Forbids employ- 
ment of noxious gases on living bodies of do- 
mestic animals. No action taken. (Statement 
No. 34, p. 10) S. 758. Prohibiting experiments 
on living dogs, D. C. and territories. Hearings, 
June 29, 1922. No further action (Statement 
No. 8, p. 8.) 

Amendment for retirement of officers of the 
Medical Reserve Corps. H. R. 13045. This is 
an amendment to the Army Appropriation bill 
of June 80, 1919. It permits officers failing to 
pass the physical examination because of disa- 
bilities ineurred in line of duty to be retired 
with the rank, pay and allowances of a first 
lieutenant in the Medical Corps. It applies 
only to officers and contract surgeons connected 
with the Medical Corps of the Army. 


H. J. Res. 395. Introduced by Representa- 
tive Underhill, November 27, 1922. Referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The purpose of this resolution is 
to give the Director of the U. S. Veterans’ Bu- 
reau authority to continue to operate the U.S. 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 36, known as the Par- 
ker Hill Hospital, at Boston, until the comple- 
tion of the new hospital authorized by Congress 
to be constructed at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. The Parker Hill Hospital, it is explained 
in the bill, was made possible through the gen- 
erosity of the members of the Elks order. Many 
disabled men now confined at this hospital, it is 
also pyr desire to remain there. 


U. S. Supreme Court Upholds Vaccination 
Z ety v. King. In an opinion delivered Noven 
ber 13, 1922, too late to get into our Cou 
Decisions Number (Statement No. 37), the Un 
ed States Supreme Court upheld again the rig 
of a city to require vaccination as a prerequisi 
for attending school. The Zueht girl was es 
cluded from a public school in San Antonio 
Texas, because she was unvaccinated. Sh’ 
brought an injunction against enforcement of" 


to compel her admission to school, and also 
asked for damages. A judgment against her 
was affirmed by the Court of Civil Appeals for 
the Fourth Supreme Judicial District of Texas, 
and an application for writ of error to the 
Texas Supreme Court was denied. Writ of er- 
ror was granted to the U. 8S. Supreme Court, the 
error assigned being that the due process and 
equal protection laws of the Federal. Constitu- 
tion had been violated. The court stated that it 
has long been held to be within the police power 
of the State to require compulsory vaccination 
and that power can be delegated to municipal 
authority. 


The leading case in which the Supreme Court 
has upheld vaceination is Jacobson v. Massachu- 
setts, 197 U.S. 11, 25 8. Ct. 358, 49 L. Ed. 643, 
3 Ann. Cas. 765. This was affirmed in Cant- 
well v. Missouri, 199 U.S. 602, 
See also Statement No. 37,4974. ~ 

The Federal’ Maternity and Infaney Act. This 
act has not yet been argued before the Supreme 
Court in the case of Massachusetts v. Mellon 
et al., which is pending. The return is set for 
January 2, 1923. 

Prohibition—Permits. T. D. 3398. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of the Treasury 
Department has issued amended regulations re- 
evarding procedure for obtaining permits under 
the national prohibition aet. Permits to phys’. 
cians and hospitals do not require filing 0! 
bonds, as in other cases. Applications in trip!- 
eate go to the Prohibition Commissioner #! 
Washington for final action. A permit to pr- 
scribe may be combined with one for the us: 
of liquor by a physician in his practice. No 
permit will be issued fo a person who within on: 


year has violated the terms of any permit for- 


the local ordinances, asked a writ of mandamus’ 
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merly issued, Copies of these regulations will 
be sent to permittees and ean be obtained from 
the Treasury Department. These regulations 
take effeet October 3, 1922. 

Ntute Referenda, Several health measures 
were voted upon at elections in western states 
on November 7, 1922, with the following re- 
sults: California. A law was enacted establish- 
ing a state board of chiropractic examiners 
and providing for licenses for ehiropractors. 
Amone other things, chiropractors will be al- 
lowed to sign death certificates and make re- 
ports in accordance with State and municipal 
health regulations. Another law was passed ere- 
ating a state board of osteopathic examiners 
and it confers on this board all functions re- 
lating to osteopaths as outlined in the Medical 
Practice Act of 1913. A proposed state law pro- 
vivisection was beaten. 

‘olorado. A law whieh would prohibit. vivi- 
etion was decisively beaten. 

"Washington. A law providing that a parent 
ould file a statement with a school principal 
defusing to allow his child to have a physical 
examination or to be vaceinated, and that vac- 
‘ination should not be made a condition prece- 
dent for admission to school, was defeated. 


Correspondence. 


THE VOLUNTARY COMMITMENT. 
Mr. Hditor: 


In connection with the recent interest of the public 
in the laws for the care of patients in institutions 
for the insane and the operation of these laws, it is 
noticeable that there has been much misunderstand- 
ing of the so-called Voluntary Commitment and its 
value to the individual and the community. We read 
in the papers that if a person is insane, he is unable 
to decide what shall be done for him, and we are led 
On to the conclusion that the Voluntary Commitment 
is “omething forced upon the patient in some case 
Where those concerned do not wish to go to the courts 
for » commitment. Therefore, it is regarded as a 
devices by which relatives of a patient, aided by a 
physicise, can “put the patient away.” 

The Voluntary Commitment fills a very important 
Place on caring for the mentally sick and should be 


as a very helpful law—-helpfu? to the patient, 


to Conds, and to the physician. Tt reads as 
folle 
(Voluntary Application) 

fo the Superintendent 

ee 'o be received as a voluntary patient for 
Care vid treatment in.......... and 
pron my request be granted, to obey all its 
rule ' regulations, and to give three days’ notice, 
m \ before leaving without your permission. 

has arisen because of the failure to dis- 
between the legal and medical factors 
appears difficult for the legal mind (and 

sty are legal-minded rather than medical- 
oan io get the medical and humanitarian point 

Vie 


To the mass, the motive of every action 


is the monetary value, the resultant dollars to be 
derived from the action. Thus, every act, whether 
of individuals or groups. is scrutinized with this 
thought in mind. 

The medical mind in its training and purpose. on 
the other hand, approaches more nearly to that of 
the clergy. The question which the physician asks 
himself is not “What can I get out of it in dollars?” 
but “What can I do to mitigate suffering: how can 
I best care for this person, sick in body and mind?’ 
I purposely link these two because to the physician 
they are one. A mind diseased menns a brain or a 
hody diseased, or both, and the physician’s interest 
is to discover the cause and to heal it. This is his 
real mission and in it he gets his greatest reward 
Truly, he must live, and he who did not place a rea- 
sonable value upon his services would be lacking, 
but to the physician who loves humanity and his 
profession, the monetary clement is secondary. What 
would be thought of any physician who refused to 
vive of his knowledge and aid to a sufferer until 
he had reeeived his fee? I grant there are mer- 
cenary men in the medical profession and humani- 
tarians in the legal profession, but IT am = speaking 
of the average man. To the medical mind it is an 
insult to place finapcial above ethical values. 

These two points of view, the legal and the medi- 
cal, must be kept in mind when evaluating the Volun 
tary Commitment 

Every neuro-psychiatrist Constantly sees fearful 
and depressed persons who come to him for advice. 
These are, of course, all cases of mental disease. 
The term “nervousness” should be discarded. It is 
u mere cloak of the Dark Ages, a pailiative used 
to camouflage facts when we still believed in evil 
spirits. Confronted with a mental ailment, the 
physician's first thought, after determining the cause 
—Which is usually within the patient's own body and 
is rarely environmental (another popular misconcep- 
tion)—is what is the best way to treat this patient. 
Ilow and where can he receive the greatest physical 
und psychic aid? Is his effort to adjust himself to 
his usual environment a detriment to his reeovery ? 
Is he liable because of his depression to hurt him- 
self? Should he be placed in an orderly and dis- 
ciplinary environment because of doubts, fears, or 
impulsive acts? 

There are far more persons suffering from = these 
border-line mental states. who realize perfectly well 
their condition and what they are doing, than there 
are persons who are insane in the strictly legal sense 
—that is, who are detrimental to the community 
because of their delusions or hallucinations or are 
dangerous to themselves and to others. These bor- 
der-line mental people are orientated. They know 
what they are doing and are frequently intellectu- 
ally bright. Their disease is mainly in their affee- 
tive life. not in their intelligence. Yet, because of 
an unstable emotionalism, they need and desire to 
be protected from themselves and are perfectly will- 
ing to place themselves in an environment organized 
for the greatest comfort and welfare, where they may 
receive the consideration and treatment belitting 
their ailments. ‘They may for the most part be per- 
fectly adapted to their environment, but occasionally 
be impulsively impelled to some foolish or asocial act 
Which needs momentary control. 

While such a person remains in his home, the law 
and common sense permit a relative or guardian at 
such time to interfere and prevent these unwise acts 
(which acts the person himself would regret). The 
institution which receives him for treatment, how- 
ever, has no such right. The law, however, has wise 
ly permitted such a patient to authorize his commit- 
ment and protection in an institution until such time 
as he should decide to leave the institution, The law 
has authorized institutions to keep a patient on his 
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owh request with the proviso that notice of three 
days will be given by the patient, within which 
the relatives may be notified in case the patient is 
too ill to care for himself. In these three days, 
arrangement for proper care may be made, and a com- 
mitment put througi: in case such action is advisable. 

The whole question centers about the degree of 
insight which the patient has into his own condi- 
tion and the effect of his actions upon that condition. 
We know that there are many persons who possess 
sullicient insight to know what they are doing, but 
not enough initiative, volition or judgment, or, be- 
cnuse of illness, not suilicient interest or sentiment 
about their own well being or the effect of their 
acts upon those nearest to them to conduct themselves 
in 2 manner to restore their health. Then there 
are others who ocensionally do impulsive and foolish 
things. Yet all these may have fair insight into 
their acts and desire to be protected from themselves. 
The Voluntary Commitment offers them this tempo- 
rary control, It is not fair to these sufferers and. it 
may be a very unpleasant task for the relatives 
to carry out a regular court Commitment. The volun- 
tary three-day notice in writing relieves the situation 

‘and secures all the control necessary for the medical 
supervision of the paticnt. 

There are patients who have recurrences of their 
mental disease and who are perfectly cognizant of the 
fact and discuss it intelligently. They know when it 
is coming on and voluntarily go to a hospital for 
eare and treatment. They know that they may be- 
come very ill mentally before they are better. Why | 
should they not have the privilege of voluntary treat- 
ment just as a typhoid or fracture case should? And 
if protection and control of the patient’s acts for his 
best medical interest are part of the treatment, why 
should the family be put to unnecessary expense and 
inconvenience to secure legal papers which in no wise 
benefit the patient? 

Only institutions authorized by the State Mental 
Commission. a board of medical specialists unpreju- 
diced and for the most part unpaid, the institutions 
inspected by and constantly reporting to such board, 
may receive nnd treat these patients. For these rea- 
sons, there is little danger of dishonest conduct or 
unfair advantage. 

As to the family of the patient “putting him away” 
for their own benefit, such an idea is absurd. ‘To be- 
ein with, a patient on a voluntary paper has it en- 
tirely within his own power to request his own dis- 
charge on three days’ notice in writing. If he is 
unable to give such notice, it is prima-facie evidence 
that be is in need of hospital care and should not 
be discharged, 

It ix evident, therefore, that the Voluntary Commit- 
ment Law is a boon to the mentally afllicted and it 
is safe to assume that the Mental Commission as now 
organized will not place its privileges and powers 
in the hands of unfit and unscrupulous hospitals. 
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ArtHeur EL. RING. 


Arlingion Heights, Mass, 


A CASE OF CANCER OF THE STOMACH WITH 
SOME UNUSUAL FEATURES, 


Ur. Editor: 

Cancer. in its various forms, causations, sympto- 
matology, locations, and methods of treatment, is re- 
eoiving a good deal of attention at present, and will 
continue to be investigated for many years. If even 
one enuse presents an unusual history, fails to be 
detected by the visiting staff and interns of two hos- 
vitals, in which the X-ray, taken in these two hos- 
pitals zives only a negative evidence, it should be 
worthy of record, 


In this case, very forcible pressure over the sent 
of the cancer not only did not cause pain, but 
served more than any of the usual forms of treat- 
ment to lessen this pain. For in these severe pains 
he would ask for hard manual pressure over the pit 
of the stomach, and say: “It doesn’t hurt me, press 
harder and still harder.” This was a case in which 
vomiting had not been present during the many 
vears of its duration. 


Such a case may serve a purpose in the history 
and record of cancer of the stomach, more from the 
negative than the positive standpoint. 


A man, 69 years of age, a farmer, unmarried, with 
a good family history, free from any form of malig- 
nant disease, had suffered for some 20 years from 
pain and distress in the epigastric region, ustally 
increased after meals, although at times no distress 
followed the taking of food. In the past few yveurs 
his condition has been worse, and pains more severe 
und more frequent. Some months ago he was taken 
into one of our hospitals, for observation and possible 
surgical operation, He was there a week or ten days, 
and no diagnosis arrived at. The X-ray gave noth- 
ing but a negative answer. Ile returned home, but a 
few weeks of suffering then compelled his physician 
and his family to send him to another hospital for 
relief of some sort, if possible. No result, and no 
diagnosis here, and again the X-ray revealed noth- 
ing. ‘The verdict was that he doubtless exaggerated 
his suffering, and a large element of it was mental. 
Not being a hospital case, he was returned to his 
home. Ile suffered the same old torment, until one 
night, he, realizing that nothing but a life of suffering. 
and increasing weakness (for of late he had taken 
less food for fear of the result), were in store for 
him, took his own life. One member of his fami- 
ly, believing his suffering had been all he had de- 
clared it to have been, insisted that the stomach and 
gall-bladder be examined, The family physician and 
medical examiner made the examination, and found 
a quite large schirrhous cancer in the pylorus, and 
many and strong adhesions in and about this portion 
of the stomach. The gall-bladder was free from dis- 
Case or stones. The condition proved to them his 
suffering had for many years been indeed very real. 
It also showed that for some time the ease was be- 
yond surgical relief. IL was describing the case to 
one of our surgeons, who has had a large and varied 
experience in stomach and abdominal surgery, soon 
after he had gone to his home from the second lios- 
pital. die said the relief he had from the severe 
pressure over the stomach and gall-bladder would al- 
most surely rule out gall-stones and cancer of the 
stomach, for in either case pressure would materially 
increase the distress. Because of the failure to find 
any cause, he suggested a form of neurosis of this 
region, and if so this pressure would possibly give 
some relief. But why did pressure bring any relief? 
Could it be that it lessened or stopped the perisivltic 
action in the stomach, and so prevented the pulling 
and tugging at the cancer and these adhesions, for 
the man often described these pains as pulling and 
stretching at something inside? 


I have given the inerest outline and present- 
ed the outstanding points of this case, as the man 
Was hever examined by me or under my eare, but I 
know the history from his family, to show how ob- 
scure and contradictory some features of stoiach 
cancer may be, and we can not always expect a ciassi- 
cal picture, and must not rule out a malignant growth 
bere, even if but one distinct and persistent symp 
tom is given us, and others seem to contradict such 
diagnosis, 

EDWARD Swasty. 

Slater Bldg... Worcester, Mass. 
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VOX CLAMANTIS, 


December 19, 1922. 
Mr. Fditor: 

I very much appreciate your editorial on “Vox 
Clamantis’ in your current issue. However, the 
attitude on the “Closed Shop Hospital” is not con- 
fined to the editorial sanctum of the Medical Press. 
In fact, Dr. M. L. Harris, one of the inside gang of 
the A. M A., has denounced this menace in far more 
unmeasured terms than I could, and he did it before 
the Chicago meeting of the Associated Faculties and 
Hospitals. The ideal situation would seem to be that 
in Schenectady, in which 110 members of the County 
Medical Society practice in the same hospital, and, 
wonderful to relate, they have gotten over the idea 
of passing judgment on each other. 

The closed staff is pure political bunkum and it 
is used to keep men out, not to put them on. For- 
tunately the board of directors are now taking a 
hand and they are kicking ont those on the closed 
staif they do not want. “He who diggeth a pitfall—’ 
No more need be said. The closed staff is no more 
a part of American medicine than the closed shop 
is a part of American industry. Both are vicious. 

The Rockefeller Institute pulled a bone-head stunt 
in the DeKrnif prepaganda and DekKruif resigned 
after the jirst article appeared. If you will investi- 
cate you will find that the Rockefeller, Sage and 
Carnegie Foundations and the Hearst publications 
are under the control of Russian and Polish Jews 
and so-called American parlor socialists. The latest 
report cf the Rockefeller Foundation on “Nursing” 
Was Written by Goldmark and signed by her- 
self ane teree other former members of the Ameri- 
ein Association for Labor Legislation, the old crew 
that tried to put Compulsory Health Insurance 
across. ‘Phe idea now is to provide a million dol 
lars fo into dcetors and then put the 
Inedical profession into competition with nursing 
medicine, 

Tnote by your own JouRNAL that you have quite a 
Tew nurses practising medicine in your state. 

Deisraif's doctorate was put in quotations because 
Hearst's sought to infer that he was a_ practising 
Physician, and thus to delude the public into the 
belief that the profession was divided against itself. 
So far To have not seen that your JourRNAL has taken 


exception to the A, M. A. advertising this DeKruif 
balderdash. The faet of the matter is that the 
A. M. A. is using its advertising department for pur: 
poses of business blackmail, and as a club to keep. 
the staie journals in line. 

You have a wonderful opportunity to make your 
JOURN A: serve the public and the rank and file of the 
profession. but in soe doing you will have to listen. 
ike Mongan, and not to the selfseeking high- 
TOW: | 


Along about the time that the lynehing party has 
the beose around your editorial neck you may begin 
lo become disturbed by the danger. 


fraternally and cordially yours, 
H. McMEcHAN. 


[N Compliments to an editor are always sweet 
Mors ud the one in the foregoing letter is duly) 
vod. ‘The warnings are accepted as sugges: | 
lots 

Wi vot, however, feel that any allusion to race. 
prejt in good taste. Every act by an organiza- 
ton ividual should be dealt with on its merits. 
Rus Jews have contributed to science. If 
Wwe | oo with methods we would prefer to do so 
on srounds rather than personal animosity. 

While there are serious questions relating to the 
nurs) siination, we cannot regard Dean Edsall and 
Mane of his associates as sympathizers with the 
Socliis's So far as the nurses are practising medi- 
“me, tiay be said that they are doing it everywhere 


; EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT cc 


are 


so far as technical definition is appiied to nursing 
service, 

This JouRNAL has been, is, and we trust will con- 
tinue to be absolutely independent. We see the good 
accomplished by the A. M. A., and do not hesitate t 
criticise anything objectionable in the activities of 
this body. We have not felt the noose. If any per- 
son or organization attempts to strangle or muzzle 
this JOURNAL, there will be some interesting develop- 


ments. We believe in democracy in medicine— 
Mditor.] 


THE EFFECT OF FEAR ON MENSTRUATION. 
Mr. Editor: 

The fact that fear and ot.er psychic phenomena 
modify or evea suppress the regular menstruation, is 
well known to the medical profession, 

{ want to emphasize this known fact and try to tell 
the results of my personal observations to the read- 
ers of the Boston MEpDICAL AND SuRGICAL JOURNAL. 

During the world war thousands of Armenian 
Women Were driven from their homes into the plains 
of Syria and Arabia, where they lived under a reign 
of terror, As the result of fear and uncertainty of 
the future, and anxiety for their killed beloveds, 80 
per cent. of mature women stopped menstruating, and 
some showed mental derangements. Of course, later 
on malaria and other anemic conditions raised this 


percentage. This condition lasted until the days of 
armistice. During that period, in spite of amen- 


orrhea, impregnations were not infrequent. Immedi- 
ately after the armistice these women returned home, 
and in spite of the same poor hygienic and dietetic 
conditions, a great majority of them started men- 
struating within three months. <After a year they 
had reached the normal limit. . 

The removal of the terror and the bright hopes of 
a future stimulated them to normalcy. But recently 
the same conditions returned, and according to the 
reports of my doctor friends, amenorrhea reappeared 
among the terror-stricken women of Sinyrna and Ana- 
tolia. 

A. S. APELIAN, M.D., 
401 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


TEST FOR PERFORATING GASTRIC ULCER. 
Boston, Jan. 2, 19238. 
Mr. Editor: 

On reading Dr. F. B. Hudnut’s suggestion of using 
litmus paper through a small incision to aid in 
diagnosis where a perforation of the stomach might 
have occurred, reminded me of a simple aid, suggested 
{ think, by Berkeley Moynihan, which consisted in 
administering to the patient by mouth a small quan- 
tity of methylene blue in water. On opening the 
abdomen the blue color will be found well diffused. 

Very truly yours, 
FREvERICK W. JoHnson, M.D. 


THE JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Tenth and Walnut Streets. December 26, 1922. 
Mr. Editor: 
It is hereby announced that Dr, Philip B. Hawk is_ 
no longer connected with the Jefferson Medical Col- 


| lege as Professor of Physiological Chemistry, or in 


any other capacity, 
Very truly yours, 
Ross V. Patterson, Dean. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, EASTERN 
DISTRICT. 


OFFICLAL TOUR TO NATIONAL CONVFNTION, SAN FRAN: 
CISCO, CALIFORNIA, 

The American Medical Association Convention will 
be ‘held at San Francisco, Calif., June 25-29, 1923. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Boston M. & Journal 


The sub-committee appointed by the secretaries of the 
medical societies of the Eastern States have arranged 
a twenty-five day tour to San Francisco and return, 
stopping at interesting and important points. All 
details of the trip will be taken care of, and all 
arrangements made by an experienced tourist repre- 
sentative, who will accompany the party and take 
entire charge of the tour. 

In order to make this tour a suecess, and to have 
a special train with all conveniences, including diners, 
special Pullmans, baggage car, ete., at least 125 mem- 
bers must subscribe. 

The state medical societies of the Eastern States 
and of some of the Middle States have appointed 
the following sub-committee to arrange for the tour: 
Dr. Edward Livingston Hunt, Dr. Wilbur Ward and 
Dr. Malcolm C. Rose. 

The Committee extend to all who contemplate at- 
tending the Convention a cordial invitation to join 
the tour, the details of which will be published in 
the next issue. 

Epwarp Livinaston Hunr, M.D... Secretary. 
Medical Society of the State of New York, 17 West 
43d Street, New York, 
NEW ENGLAND PEDIATRIC SOCIETY. 

The seventy-seventh meeting of the New England 
Pediatric Society will be held at the Boston Medical 
Library on Friday, Jan, 12, 19235, at 8.15 p.m. The 
following papers will be read: President’s Address, 
Oscar M. Sehloss, M.D., Boston; “Medical Treatment 
of Pylorie Stenosis in Infaney,” Wilburt C. Davison, 


M.1)., Baltimore, Md.; “Differential Diagnosis of 
Acute Abdominal Conditions in Childhood,” James 
S. Stone, M.D... Boston. 


Light refreshments served after the meeting. 
Oscar M. Scuross, M.D., President. 
Lewis W. Hitt, M.D., Secretary. 


BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL, 


Staff Clinical Meeting, Cheever Surgical! Amphi 
theater, Friday, January 19, 1923, at 8S P. M. 
8-930 P. M—‘The Essential Vhysiology of the 


Blood,” Thomas BE. Buckiaan. Discussed by Gecree 
R. Minot. Open discussion. Physicians and students 
invited. Refreshments served 930 P. M. 
Joun J. DowLine, Superintendent. 
BOSTON MIDICAL HISTORY CLUB. 

Meeting January 15 at 8.15 P. M.—Dr. Isador H. 
Coriat, “Symbolism of the Gold-Headed Cane;” Mr. 
James F. Ballard, “Bibliographic Demonstration of 
Ancient Medical Texts:” Dr. Gardner W. Allen, “Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Letter on Lead Poisoning;” Dr. 
William P. Coues, “Herbert Melville’s Account of a 
Surgical Operation at Sea.” 

Joun W. CUMMIN, Necretary. 
SANITATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION. 

As a part of a course of lectures in the Harvard 
S:hool of Public Heetth, given in Building FE of the 
Varvard Medical Sehool, Dr. A. J. McLaughlin of 
the United States Public dloalth Service will eon 
s‘der public health administration from the stand 
point of the federal government, on Tuesday, Janu 
» 16, and Thursday, January 18. from 4 to 5 P.M 
Ir. L. Lumsden spoke on “Rural Sanitation’ on. 
January 9 and will also lecture on the same subjec 
oy January 11 at 4 o'clock. Anyone interested i 
vordially invited. 


RURAL. 


THE BOSTON ASSOCTVETON OF CARDIAC 


CLINICS 
the 
Avenue, 

Subject, 


Announces a 
ilospital, 
at 8.15 P. 


new Boston Lying-it 
Thursday, January 
“Heart Disease Complicatin;s 


meeting at 
Longwood 
M. 


January 11, 192% 
Pregnancy. Speakers: Dr. William B. Breed and 
Dr. Burton tiamilton. Dr, Franklin S. Newell 


and Dr. Foster S. Kellogg will open the discussion. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 
DISTRICT SOCIETIES. 


& list of society meetings is herewith published. This list wil! 
be changed on information furnixhed by the secretaries of the 
societies, and will appear in each issue. 

Barnstable District: — Hyannis, — February 2, 1923, 
Meeting )—May 4, 1923. 

Bristol South istrict :—Fall River,—May 8, 1928. 

Essex North District:—Dawrence, Y. M. C. A. Building (An- 
nual Meeting), May 2, 1923. 

Meetinzs of the Suffolk District and the Boston Medical Library, 
at the Library: 

January $1, 1923:—Medical Meeting. 

Dr. E. W. Taylor. Boston. 

February 28, 1923 :—Medical Meeting. “Colitis,” Dr. Henry F. 
Hewes, Boston. 

March 28, 1923 :—Surgical Meeting. “A Review of What Sur- 
gery Can Accomplish in Diseases of the Thoracic Organs, with a 
Ferecast of the Future,’’ Dr. Howard Lilienthal of New York. 

April 25, 1923:—Annual Meeting. Election of Officers. “The 
Record of the Past Twelve Years in Syphilology, with a Forecast 
of the Future.” A series of 10-minute papers. Dr. C. Morton 
Smith, Boston, will preside. 

The Springfield Acaltemy of Medicine meeta the second Tuesday 
of each month. Schedule of speakers includes the following names; 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, Dr. W. B. Long, Dr. J. W. Williams, Dr W, 
S. Thayer, and Dr. Barton Cooke, Ilist. The date for each speaker 
has not been assigned. 

North District:—Meeting, Wednesday, 

* Middlesex East District—Jan. 24, 1923. The Nursing Problem. 
Speaker to be announced later. 

March 21, 1923. Mental Factors in Childhood. Paper by Dr. 


(Annual! 


“Epidemic Encephalitis,” 


January $1, 


William Heal 
April 18, 1928. Interpretation of Laboratory — Papers 
by Dr. E. Crabtree apm! one to be announced 


May 9, 19238. Annual Meeting 

All meetings except the pre meeting Lid be held at the 
Harvard Club in Bostom. A. E. Small, Secreta 

Worcester District Meetings are scheduled as fitewe: 

February 14, 1923:—The meeting will be held at the Worcester 
City Hospital at 4.15 p.m. The cs will consist of a 
series of papers hy members of the staff 

March 14, 1923:—The meeting will ‘be held at St. Vincent's 
Hospital at "8.15 p.m. The programme will comsist of a series of 
papers by members of the staff. 

April 11, 1923:—The meeting will be held at Memoria! Hoapt- 
tal at 8.15 P.M. ., and the programme will consist of a series of 
papers by members of the staff. 

May 9, 1923:—Annual meeting and banquet. 


STATE, INTERSTATE AND NATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


New ENGLAND PeEpiatric Society :—The following are the dates 
for meetings the coming season, Each meeting is on the second 
Friday of the month at the Boston Medical Library: January 1%, 
February 9, March 9, April 13 and May 11 


January, 1928:—Massachusetts Society of Examining Physicians 
(date and place undecided); Hilbert F. Day, Secretary. Masaa- 
chusetts Association of Boards of Health, January = Annual 
Meeting, Boston: W. H. Allen, Mansfield, Mags., Secreta 

January, 1928:—Roston Asaociation of Cardiac Clintes. Meet- 

ng January 18, 1923, at 8:15 p.m. Boston oe. -In Hospital 
(New Hospital). Subject: Pregnamcy and Heart Disease. 
January, 1923:—Boston Medical History Club will meet Janu- 
ary 15, 1923. 

February, 1923 :—New England Dermatological Society Meeting, 
February 14, 1928, at 3.30 p. M., in ~ Skin ey Depart 
ment, Massachusetts General Hospita tal; Guy lane, Secretary. 

February, 1923 :—Roston Medical clap will mect the 
third Mondav of this month. 

March, 1923:—Massachusetts Society of Physicians 
(date and place undecided): Hilbert F. Dav. Secreta 
Arscclation of Cardiac Clintes. Meeting 

re a i PLM. ton hject: 
Prevention and Relief of Heart Failure ———— 

March, 1923:—Boston Medical History Club will meet the third 
Monday ‘of this month. 

April, 1923:—New England Dermatological Society Meeting, 
April 11, 1923, at 3.30 p. M., in the Surgical Amphitheatre, [oston 
City Hospital ; C. Guy Lane, Secretary. Massachusetts Association 


of Boards of Health, Reais 26, 1923, ‘Boston ; W. H. Allen, Mane- 
field, Mass., Secretar 

April, 1923 -— oeton Medica] History Club will meet the third 
Monday of this month. 

May, 1923:—Massachnsetts Society of Examining Phv:icians 
‘date and place undecided). American Pediatric Society Meeting, 
May 31, June 1 and 2, 1998, at French Lick Springs ‘Jotel, 
French Lick, Ind : WW. C. Carpenter, Secretary. 

May, 1922:—Roston Association of Cardiac Clinics. Meeting 
Mav 17, 1923, at 8:15 p.m. Children’s Hospital. Subject: iheu- 
—— and Chorea and Heart Disease. 

tine, 1923:—American Medical Association, San Francisco, June 
24-29, 1922: Alexander R. Craig.* Chicago, Secretary 

July, 1922:-- Massachusetts Association of Boards of  {Tealth, 
Julv 28, Mantaxts 


‘lem, Mansfield, Mass., Secretary. 
*Deceased September 2, 1928, 
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